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THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY IN THE 
STORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC! 


To St. PAUL, a city bearing the proud name of a little wil- 
derness mission church, have come through the years many 
men. Here black-robed Jesuits intoned the Mass; dragoons 
of the army of the West grounded their muskets; Indians, 
daubed with black and vermilion, sullenly trod frontier 
streets; fur trappers, with short pipes in clenched teeth, 
swung bales of green hides; and Mississippi River gam- 
blers, thin-lipped, with derringers up their handsome broad- 
cloth sleeves, shuffled cards to the musical clink of bottles. 
Men of America were all these. But perhaps the strang- 
est were the Hutchinsons, the men with the high-standing 
collars. 

John, Judson, and Asa Hutchinson, of a famous troupe 
of family singers from New Hampshire, first arrived in St. 
Paul early in November, 1855. On Friday, the sixteenth, 
they left Minneapolis with two wagons and four horses to 
explore McLeod County in the vicinity of the Hassan River, 
now known as the South Fork of the Crow River. There 
they selected a site for the future town of Hutchinson. On 
December 22, 1857, Judge Charles E. Flandrau gave public 
notice of the entry of the town. Previously, however, the 
Hutchinsons with eleven others had organized the Hutchin- 
son Company, an association of joint stockholders with 

* This is a revised version of a paper presented on January 20, 1941, as 
the annual address before the ninety-second annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society. In presenting the paper, Dr. Jordan was assisted 


by five members of the Hamline University Choir and their accompanist, 
who gave performances of a number of the Hutchinsons’ songs. Ed. 
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elected officials whose duties were clearly and legally de- 
fined. 

Briefly, the company was to promote settlement, appor- 
tion land among emigrants, reserve certain lots for schools 
and churches, and maintain order. Liquor was forbidden, 
as were bowling alleys, billiard tables, and gambling devices 
of all types. On November 21, 1855, it was voted at Glen- 
coe that women residents of Hutchinson “ shall enjoy equal 
rights with men and shall have the privilege of voting in 
all matters not restricted by law.’’ Perhaps this was the 
first application of the women’s rights principle in the Ter- 
ritory of Minnesota. The St. Anthony Express commented 
as follows upon the Hutchinson colonization project: ‘“‘ With 
a clear sky above, the rich land below, we may expect to see 
in a short time a large town built up in Hutchinson.”” The 
community did thrive, despite the Indian uprising of 1862, 
and today it stands as a fitting tribute to New Englanders 
who recessed from singing long enough to father a com- 
munity in Minnesota. 

The three Hutchinson brothers responsible for this proj- 
ect were little known in the Minnesota region. There they 
were only another factor exerting itself in the great migra- 
tion of the 1850's. But in the world at large—in New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and even 
in Ireland, Scotland, and England—the Hutchinsons had 
won acclaim before the middle of the century as the most 
prominent troupe of family singers on tour. It was not un- 
til the era of President Jackson that folklore, narrative, and 
legend indigenous to American experience became popular. 
Then, of course, there tumbled from pens of particularistic 
authors a host of plots, characters, and scenes that truly 
reflected the democratic pith of the times. 

At least thirty itinerant bands, including the Baker, 
Hughes, Thayer, Cheney, Peak, Orphean, and Hutchinson 
families, were delighting American audiences a century ago 
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in one- and two-night stands. In Minnesota, they gave con- 
certs in St. Paul, Hutchinson, Little Falls, and Rochester, 
to mention but a few places. They sang in theaters, 
churches, schools, and even on the streets. The Druid 
Horn Players, “ dressed in the costume of the ancient priests 
of Old Britain,” attracted huge crowds; and members of 
the Old Folks Concert Troupe of thirty mixed voices clad 
themselves in the styles of 1760. The concerts usually 
were advertised by local newspapers, by handbills, and not 
infrequently by one or more members of the troupe parad- 
ing through a town. A Kilmiste family performance was 
announced by an older player who walked the streets with 
a chicken feather in his hat and made a “donkey of him- 
self.” 

Such American troubadors, colorful in long-tailed blues, 
became ideal interpreters of American life. They sang 
about America for Americans. They answered the criti- 
cism of the supercilious New York Mirror, which, in 1839, 
asked, ‘When shall we have in America a characteristic 
national music?’’ They justified the faith of the Spring- 
field [Ohio] Republic, which declaimed that true American 
music will “‘ partake of our free air, and of the free thought 
of our glorious land —and it will not swell in sounds alone 
as does that imported from France and Italy; but in words 
as well as tones, it will have thought in it.’ Family con- 
certs contained little of the operatic, less of the classical, 
and none of the mystical. Rather, they emphasized the 
melodramatic, the comic, and the sentimental. Programs 
included songs that were robust, told a story, or pointed a 
moral. The chorals, hymns, anthems, and glees were sung 
in a simple, unaffected way with emphasis upon clearly 
enunciated words. Frequently the performers sang a cap- 
pella. 

Among the more prominent itinerant family singers in- 
terpreting the spirit of the times in music were the renowned 
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Hutchinsons from New Hampshire, the “Old Granite 
State.’ ‘‘The magic of their inspiring melody once felt, 
can never be forgotten,” wrote a Minnesota editor. From 
the time of their first concert in 1839, the Hutchinsons were 
constantly in the news and were considered the type example 
for other similar bands. They wrote more original words 
and composed more music than did any other troupe. It 
was not until 1843, however, that Judson, John, Asa, and 
sister Abby felt sufficiently assured to leave their native 
state. Finally, friends persuaded them to attempt a pro- 
gram in New York City. With timid faith they arranged 
for their debut in the Broadway Tabernacle, where many 
concerts were given. Success was immediate. ‘The im- 
mense audience,” noted the New-York Tribune, “ were per- 
fectly delighted and could scarcely be prevailed upon to 
release them from constant duty. We have seldom listened 
to sweeter melody than theirs.”’ 

Nearly all the Hutchinsons’ programs began or ended, as 
did concerts of most other group singers, with a family 
song which commonly sketched their origin, early life, and 
principles. In St. Paul, late in 1855, the Hutchinsons be- 
gan their program with such a song, “The Old Granite 
State.” 

Ho! we've come from the mountains, 
We've come down from the mountains, 
Of the old Granite State. 
We’re a band of brothers. 
We're a band of brothers. 
We're a band of brothers. 
And we live among the hills; 
With a band of music, 
With a band of music, 
With a band of music, 
We are passing round the world. 


Our dear father’s gone before us, 
And hath joined the heavenly chorus, 
Yet his spirit hovers o’er us, 

As we sing the family song. 
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Oft he comes to hear us, 
And his love doth cheer us, 
Yes, ‘tis ever near us, 
When we battle against the wrong. 


We have four other brothers, 

And two sisters, and aged mother; 

Some at home near each other, 

Some are wandering far away, 
With our present number. 

There are thirteen in the tribe; 
*Tis the tribe of Jesse, 

And our several names we sing. 


David, Noah, Andrew, Zepha, 
Caleb, Joshua, and Jesse, 
Judson, Rhoda, John and Asa, 
And Abby are our names. 

We're the sons of Mary, 

Of the tribe of Jesse, 

And we now address ye, 

With our native mountain song. 


Liberty is our motto, 
And we'll sing as freemen ought to, 
Till it rings o’er glen and grotto, 
From the old Granite State. 
“Men should love each other, 
Nor let hatred smother, 
EVERY MAN’S A BROTHER, 
AND OUR COUNTRY IS THE WORLD!” 


And we love the cause of Temperance 
As we did in days of yore; 
We are all Tee-totlers, 
And determined to keep the pledge. 
Let us then be up and doing, 
And our duties brave pursuing, 
Ever friendship kind renewing 
As we travel on our way. 
Truth is plain before us, 
Then let’s sing in chorus, 
While the heavens o’er us 
Rebound the loud huzza. 
Huzza! huzza! huzza! 
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The second number on a typical family program usually 
was a dramatic and colorful narrative, having as its theme 
some horrible human tragedy. Americans enjoyed this 
type of song, and two groups, the Bakers and the Hutchin- 
sons, specialized in it. Frequently, these troupes selected 
the “Vulture of the Alps,” described in contemporary 
handbills as a “thrilling song portraying the agonized feel- 
ings of a parent at the loss of an infant child, snatched 
suddenly from its companions by the ravenous vulture.” 
K'ven today a slight tremor rides through the body at the 
first two lines. 

One cloudless Sabbath summer morn, the sun was 
rising high, 

When from my children, in the lawn, I heard a 
fearful cry. 


“The Maniac,” describing the “progress of insanity,” 
offered opportunity to yowl and figuratively to tear at asy- 
lum chains. The refrain, ‘‘ No, by heaven, I am not mad,” 
rolled forth in blood-curdling screams. It was a breath- 
taking performance, leaving singers, as well as audience, ex- 
hausted. Two other clamorous numbers were ‘* The Great 
Railroad Wreck” and “The Ship on Fire.” The latter 
began with a tremendous thunderstorm, with passengers 
and crew on bended knee, and ended with the vessel 
bursting into lame. It was strong stuff, so realistic, indeed, 
that in Canton, Pennsylvania, one Dutchman, overcome by 
the song, forgot himself, rushed from the theater, yanked 
an alarm, and had fire engines in the streets before the 
singers could stop him. In 1861, during a private White 
House concert, Lincoln, holding Tad by the hand, requested 
that ‘“* The Ship on Fire” be sung. 

For a concert in New York on May 17, 1842, the Hutchin- 
sons chose another lamentable tale — ** The Snow Storm”’ by 
Seba Smith — now quite forgotten, but then a favorite nar- 
rative. It told of the sufferings of a mother who, in 1821, 
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wandered with her child over the Green Mountains in search 
of a husband whom she later found frozen to death. 

The cold wind swept the mountain’s height, 

And pathless was the dreary wild, 

And mid the cheerless hours of night, 

A mother wandered with her child. 

As through the drifted snows she pressed, 

The babe was sleeping on her breast, 

The babe was sleeping on her breast. 


And colder still the winds did blow, 

And darker hours of night came on, 

And deeper grew the drifts of snow, 

Her limbs were chilled, her strength was gone. 
“O God!” she cried, in accents wild, 

“If I must perish, save my child, 

If I must perish, save my child.” 

Then, the audience having wetted the programs with 
sentimental tears, tragedy turned to fun. Horror was usu- 
ally followed by a type of backwoods humor, not too rough, 
but with a pronounced element of the exaggerated ridicu- 
lous. Many songs of this kind were performed in hundreds 
of concerts, in the effete East, on the western plains, and 
even on the mining and cattle frontiers. “‘One always 
feels better for having laughed,” noted a Minnesota editor, 
‘almost to the destruction of waist-bands, vest buttons, and 
lacings.”’ 

“Ten years ago you knew me well,” sang the Bakers, 
“but now true love is past, and I must answer no.’ There 
was a nice young man who courted a daughter fair and stole 
the family silver. Another affable rogue taught a Sabbath 
school class and ogled every lass. And the tragic tale of 
Johnny Sands who neatly disposed of Betty Hague, is well 
known to many music lovers. ‘Not Married Yet,” first 
published in 1841, began plaintively, ‘I’m single yet— I’m 
single yet-— Ye gods, what are the men about.” Saucy 
Kate enjoyed a better fate, for she was conquered near the 
vine-clad arch of the portal gate. 








































GENT 
Yes! I should like to marry, 
If that I could find 
Any pretty Lady, 
Suited to my mind: 
Oh! I should like her witty, 
Oh! I should like her good, 
With a little money, 
Yes, indeed I should. 
Oh! I should like to marry, 
If that I could find, 
Any pretty Lady, 
Suited by my mind. 


Oh! I should like her hair 
To cluster like the vine; 
I should like her eyes 


And let her brows resemble 
Sweet Diana’s crescent; 

Let her voice to me 

Be always soft and pleasant. 
Yes I should, etc. 


To look like sparkling wine: 
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Another example of the humorous song is “Squire 
Jones’es Daughter,” which was sung by Whitehouse’s New 
England Bards and is, in parts, suspiciously reminiscent of 
“Oh! Susannah.” “ Bobbin’ Around,” a celebrated Yankee 
song of 1855, brings into music the literary characters of 
Josh and Sal, a “ gal’’ whose beauty could not be judged by 
externals; and “For I Should Like to Marry,” which fol- 
lows, exemplifies a whole group of similar songs popular in 
the period. This song is a duet in which a lady and a gen- 
tleman sing to one another. 


LADY 


Oh! I should like to marry, 
If that I could find 

Any handsome fellow, 
Suited to my mind: 

Oh! I should like him dashing, 
Oh! I should like him gay, 
The leader of the fashion, 
And dandy of the day. 
Oh! I should like to marry, 
If that I could find, 

Any handsome fellow, 
Suited to my mind. 


Oh! I should like his hair 

As “ Taylor’s” wigs divine 

The sort of thing each fair 

Would envy being mine. 

He mustn't be too short; 

He mustn’t be too burly; 

But slim, and tall, and straight, 
With moustache and whiskers curly. 


Yes I should, etc. 


None knew the value of satire better than did the Baker, 
Pike, and Hutchinson families, and scarcely a program 
lacked their cutting tributes to contemporary follies. The 
pomposity of waxwork proprietors, traveling showmen, 
militiamen, and the modern belle all were castigated. But 
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bitter scorn, it seems, was reserved for Congressmen and 
physicians. ‘‘ The Congressional Song of Eight Dollars a 
Day” was a favorite. 

At Washington full once a year do politicians throng, 

Contriving there by various arts to make their sessions long; 

And many a reason do they give why they’re obliged to stay, 

But the clearest reason yet aduced is eight dollars a day. 


The attack upon the medical profession is aptly illus- 
trated by two old favorites, one ridiculing the prevalent 
custom of prescribing mighty doses of calomel and the other 
describing medical students whose Latinish prescriptions 
seem to have had only one translation—‘“‘gin.” —“ Calo- 
mel” begins and ends with the following verses: 

Physicians of the highest rank 
To pay their fees we need a bank, 
Combine all wisdom, art and skill, 
Science and sense in Calomel. 


And when I must resign my breath, 
Pray let me die a natural death, 
And bid the world a long farewell, 
Without one dose of Calomel. 


“O, Stay,” the maiden said, “and rest thy weary head 
Excelsior ’’ perhaps sets 


“ee 


upon this breast.” Longfellow’s 
the pattern for the hundreds of love scenes and sentimental 
ditties of the middle years. Shy maidens, “ simpering, snig- 
gling, and smiling,’ are really too abundant, and brave 
swains lurk almost everywhere. Bachelors are lamenting, 


Who sets for me the easy chair, 
Sets out the room with neatest care, 
And lays my slippers ready there? 


And ‘Zekiel was, well — 


’Zekiel crept up quite unbeknown 
And peeked in through the winder, 

And there sat Hulda, all alone, 
With no one nigh to hinder. 
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Siz 


Sometimes, as in the ‘“ Humbugged Husband,” sung in 
the 1840’s by Jesse Hutchinson, true love cries piteously: 
*Tis true that she has lovely locks, 


That on her shoulders fall — 
What would they say to see the box 


In which she keeps them all. 
f Her taper fingers it is true 


Are difficult to magch: 


: What would they say, if they but knew 
— How terribly they — s-c-r-c-h? 
N, 
wae But perhaps a gardener, who has a sense of humor, tells 
ERT his sad story best of all in the ‘* Horticultural Wife.” 
oe She’s my myrtle, my geranium, 
rally oe My sunflower, my sweet marjorum; 
Pata My honeysuckle, my tulip, my violet; 
nce My hollyhock, my dahlia, my mignonette. 
oe Ho, ho! she’s a fickle wild rose, 
Se A damask, a cabbage, a China rose. 
te Ta She’s my snowdrop, my ranunculus, 
Good Germ My hyacinth, my gilliflower, my polyanthus; 
pm My hearts-ease, my pink, my water-lily; 
ao My buttercup, my daisie, my daffydowndilly 
Ho, ho! etc. 
ee We have grown up together, like young apple trees 
Mauer’ And clung to each other like double sweet peas; 
“7 Now they’re going to trim her, and plant her in a pot 
ney dacit And I am left to wither, neglected and forgot. 
ndow Br: Ho, ho! etc. 
— 1 am like a bumble-bee, that don’t know where to settle, 
ah And she is a dandelion, and a stinging nettle: 
sae My heart’s like a beet root, choked with chickweed ; 
_— My head is like a pumpkin running off to seed. 
— Ho, ho! etc. 
CENTS Long before “Father, Dear Father, Come Home with 
Cont Me Now” was composed by Henry Clay Work and pub- 
roromine lished by Root and Cady in 1864, temperance songs were 
= Some 


— upon nearly every musical program presented by bands of 
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family singers. The Cheney and Hughes families were 
particularly arid, and the Barkers specialized in the “ Ine- 
briate’s Lament.” Antialcoholism was part of the singers’ 
stock in trade, and they belabored the cup that cheers with 
vigor. Indeed, one of the first public appearances of the 
Hutchinsons was before the American Temperance Union 
in New York. Back and forth across the nation from 
Boston to Leavenworth, sometimes traveling with John 
Henry W. Hawkins, father of the Washingtonians, a tem- 
perance society organized in Baltimore in 1840, and some- 
times with John B. Gough, famous temperance orator, they 
described luridly the sot who dissipated his wages, kicked 
his children, and beat his wife. Tavern keepers dreaded 
the sight of handbills announcing concerts by these un- 
bridled prohibitionists. “They detested such titles as “* Don’t 
Marry a Man if He Drinks,” “ Father’s a Drunkard and 
Mother Is Dead,” and ‘“‘ The Temperance Deacon.” _Lo- 
cal temperance societies, on the other hand, welcomed them 
and churches opened wide their doors, secure in the knowl- 
edge that “King Alcohol’’ would be dethroned. Sons of 
Temperance, ladies’ temperance unions, and cold-water 
principles were the rule of the day. 

Oh! cold water, pure cold water, 

Raise the shout, send it out, 

Shout for pure cold water. 


“Which Way Is Your Musket A-pinting To-day ?”’ stimu- 
lated perhaps by a tour through Iowa in 1880, rapidly caught 
temperance acclaim and was included in many prohibition 
songbooks. 

The issue before us is plain and unclouded — 
Shall our nation be ruled by King Alcohol’s sway ? 
I candidly ask every qualified voter 
“Which way is your musket a-p’intin’ today?’ 


’ 


But of all the antisaloon songs which flooded the nation 
between 1830 and 1850, none stands out clearer and is more 
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typical than “ King Alcohol,’ written to commemorate the 
conversion into a temperance hall of old Deacon Giles’s 
distillery in Salem, Massachusetts. It was sung in Roches- 
ter and elsewhere when the Hutchinsons were on tour in 
Minnesota. 


King Alcohol is very sly 
A liar from the first 

He’ll make you drink until you’re dry, 
Then drink, because you thirst. 


King Alcohol has had his day 
His kingdom’s crumbling fast 

His votaries are heard to say 
Our tumbling days are past. 


The shout of Washingtonians 
Is heard on every gale 

They’re chanting now in victory 
O’er cider, beer, and ale. 


For there’s no rum, nor gin, nor beer, nor wine, 
Nor brandy of any hue, 

Nor hock, nor port, nor flip combined 
To make a man get blue. 

And now they’re merry, without their sherry 
Or Tom and Jerry, champagne and perry 
Or spirits of every hue. 

And now they are a temperate crew 
As ever a mortal knew. 

And now they are a temperate crew 
And have given the devil his due. 


No narrative of the spirit of mid-century America in mu- 
sic would be complete without mention of the vast song lit- 
erature which pictured the great trek westward. Audiences 
listened breathlessly to fascinating tales of the weary emi- 
grant, to fabulous accounts of the California discoveries, 
and to stirring recitals of the overland trail. Later, Kan- 
sas emigrant aid societies and “ Pike’s Peak, or Bust” were 
to find expression in song. Sang the members of one 
traveling troupe: 
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Cheer up, brothers, as we go 

O’er the mountains westward ho! 

When we've wood and prairie land 
Won by our toil 

We'll reign like kings in fairy land 
Lords of the soil. 


The Hutchinsons, composing a song to honor a Massa- 
chusetts band of forty-niners, expressed the great American 
belief in Sacramento riches. 

As the gold is thar, most any whar, 

And they dig it out with an iron bar, 

And where ’tis thick with a spade or pick, 
They can take out lumps as heavy as brick. 


Some traveling troupes and lone artists reached San Fran- 
cisco to perform in rude amusement centers. Their songs, 
commented an English journal of 1850, “are universally 
popular, and the crowd of listeners is often so great as to 
embarrass the players at the monte tables and to injure the 
business of the gamblers.” 

But it remained for Captain George W. Patten of the 
Second United States Infantry, author of Voices of the 
Border, to pen a typical tragedy of manifest destiny and of 
the ‘shining land where the gold-mines lay.”” Patten was 
stationed at Forts Ripley and Ridgely in Minnesota and at 
Fort Abercrombie in Dakota before the Civil War. In 
the early 1850’s Patten’s command was stationed at Fort 
Miller, near the San Joaquin River, to protect emigrants 
who were crowding the California trails on their trek to the 
diggings. One evening, so Patten tells, a family of gold 
seekers, exhausted and starved, arrived at the banks of the 
swollen San Joaquin. The mother had been buried on 
the plains. Within a short time an infant and its sister 
also died, “leaving the disconsolate father to prosecute his 
further journey to the gold mines alone.” Patten added 
that the last words of the dying emigrant child were to be 
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conveyed to the “ear of the world through the medium of 
song.’ When George P. Reed of Boston published Pat- 
ten’s delineation of the episode in 1853, with music and 
piano accompaniment by “an Amateur,” its success was im- 
mediate. Abby Hutchinson frequently included it on her 
programs. “The Emigrant’s Dying Child” is a sentimen- 
tal interpretation of the hardships endured on the over- 
land trail. 


Father, those California skies 
You said were bright and bland, 
But where tonight my pillow lies, 
Is this the land of Gold? 


*Tis well my little sister sleeps 
Or else she too would grieve, 
But only see how still she sleeps 
She has not moved since eve. 


And when you pass this torrent cold, 
We've come so far to see, 

And when you go on beyond for Gold, 
O think of Jane and me. 


The Hutchinsons, after an extended tour of England and 
Ireland in 1845, gave much of their time to the abolition 
movement, a cause in which they had been interested for 
many years. They popularized the ‘“ Emancipation Song,” 
‘The Slaves’ Appeal,” and “ Little Topsy’s Song.”’ 

They were intimate friends, as well as co-workers, of 
William Lloyd Garrison, Gerrit Smith, Wendell Phillips, 
and other leaders of the antislavery group. ‘“‘We were 
inspired with the greatness of the issue,” wrote John 
Hutchinson, “finding our hearts in sympathy with those 
struggling and earnest people .. . and we sang for the eman- 
cipation of the millions of slaves in bondage.’ The 
‘“Negro’s Lament” was one of the most popular of their 
selections. 
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Forced from home and all its pleasures, 
Africa’s coast I left forlorn, 

To increase a stranger's treasures, 
O’er the raging billows borne. 

Men from England bought and sold me, 
Paid my price in paltry gold; 

But though slave they have enrolled me, 
Minds are never to be sold. 


This was first sung at a meeting of the Boston Antislavery 
Society in Faneuil Hall in January, 1843. ‘The powerful 
description of the singing of the wonderfully gifted Hutch- 
insons,”’ ran a comment in the Liberator of Boston on 
February 24, 1843, ‘“‘does not surpass the reality of their 
charming melodies. The effect on the thousands who 
listened to them was, in fact, indescribable. They added 
immensely to the interest of the occasion; and the manner 
in which they adapted their spirited songs (nearly all of 
which were original and impromptu) to the subjects that 
were under discussion displayed equal talent and genius.” 

Perhaps the most famous of all the antislavery songs in 
the Hutchinson repertoire was the stirring and dramatic 
“Get Off the Track.’ The words were written by the 
Hutchinsons and adapted to an old slave melody. After 
its introduction in 1844, it became, with Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
among the more powerful instruments aimed at the South- 
ern slave system. 


Ho! the car emancipation, 

Rides majestic through the nation, 
Bearing on its train the story, 
Liberty! a nation’s glory. 

Roll it along! Roll it along! 
Roll it along! through the nation, 

Freedom’s car, Emancipation. 


Let the ministers and churches 
Leave behind sectarian lurches, 

Jump on board the car of freedom, 
Ere it be too late to need them. 
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Sound the alarm! Pulpits thunder, 
Ere too late to see your blunder. 


Hear the mighty car-wheels humming: 
Now, look out! the engine’s coming! 
Church-and-statesmen, hear the thunder 
Clear the track, or you'll fall under. 
Get off the track! all are singing 
While the “ Liberty Bell” is ringing. 


N. P. Rogers first heard this song in 1844. “It repre- 
sented the railroad,” he wrote in the Herald of Freedom 
in June, 1844, ‘in characters of living light and song, with 
all its terrible enginery and speed and danger. And when 
they came to the chorus-cry that gives name to the song— 
when they cried to the heedless proslavery multitude that 
were stupidly lingering on the track, and the engine ‘ Libera- 
tor’ coming hard upon them, under full steam and all speed, 
the Liberty Bell loud ringing, and they standing like deaf 
men right in its whirlwind path, the way they cried ‘Get Off 
the Track,’ in defiance of all time and rule, was magnificent 
and sublime.” 

When, however, slaveholders would not “get off the 
track,”’ the Hutchinsons did their bit to further the conflict 
by popularizing ‘‘ The Battle Cry of Freedom” until it was 
“soon shouted in camps, on the march, and on the battle- 
field.” Nor was this enough. John Hutchinson deter- 
mined to take his singers into the camps of the Army of the 
Potomac. Unfortunately, however, they included in their 
programs Whittier’s stirring “Ein feste Burg ist unser 
Gott,” an inflammatory abolition poem set to the music of 
Luther’s great hymn. General McClellan thereupon ex- 
pelled the singers from the Union lines on the ground that 
abolition was not the primary object of the war. Un- 
daunted, the troupe appealed to Lincoln. Secretary Chase, 
it is said, read in a cabinet meeting the lines judged offensive 
by McClellan. Lincoln listened attentively and then is 
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reputed to have said, “It is just the character of song that 
I desire the soldiers to hear.” By presidential order, there- 
fore, the Hutchinsons were readmitted to Union camps and 
barracks. 

Musical America was not unmindful of America, the 
land of promise, and of America, the strong. Patriotism 
could not be denied the composer, and songs praising vic- 
tory and liberty and country probably begin with John 
Dickinson’s “The Liberty Song, or In Freedom We’re 
Born,” written in Massachusetts early in 1768. The Yan- 
kee war song of the Revolution entitled ‘The American 
Hero, or Bunker Hill,’ written by Nathaniel Niles, origi- 
nally appeared as a broadside in 1775. 

As colonial conflicts passed into the dimming long ago, 
jauntier melodies replaced the ponderous harmonizing of 
the academic era. One must not forget ‘Corn Cobs or 
Yankee Notions,’ a folk development derived from the 
earliest version of “‘ Yankee Doodle.’ The words of 
“Corn Cobs or Yankee Notions”’ were first printed in the 
American Comic Songster for 1834. Ballads, such as “‘ Old 
Colony Times,” became popular. The first stanza was 
sung from Maine to Georgia, and at least as far west as 
Nebraska. 

In good old Colony Times, 

When we were under the King, 

Three roguish chaps fell into mishaps, 
Because they could not sing. 


The nineteenth century saw a tremendous increase in sec- 
tional and patriotic songs. Every artist strove to place at 
least one song of “‘God and Country”’ upon his program. 
They were not difficult to find. The United States Songster, 
published in 1836, listed fourteen, among them “ The Star 
Spangled Banner,” ‘Hail Columbia,” ‘The Hunters of 
Kentucky,” ‘The Boys of Ohio,” and “All Hail to the 


Brave and Free.” 
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Not until the roaring forties did a pronounced element 
of humor creep into this type of song. During this decade 
almost countless compositions based upon differences in geo- 
graphic areas were published and included on concert pro- 
grams. Henry W. Dunbar’s “ We've Left Our Mountain 
Home” and “ The New England Farmer” frequently were 
listed as favorites. Typical of the lighter songs springing 
from the rich sources of Yankee ingenuity is ‘‘ Away Down 
East.” It tells of a man from Indiana who “took his 
bundle in his hand to seek this fabled land.” And what a 
land it was, “‘a place of applesauce and greens, a paradise 
of pumpkin pies, a land of pork and beans!”’ Little won- 
der that the weary Hoosier remained forever in regions 
‘** Away Down East,” whetting his jackknife and consuming 
apple brandy. 

“Uncle Sam’s Farm” was dedicated to “all creation’ 
by Jesse Hutchinson and was published by Reed at Boston 
in 1850. The verses which follow invite the people of the 
world to share the personal freedom and the rich treasures 
of the United States. 


‘ ’ 


Of all the mighty nations in the East or in the West, 
The glorious Yankee nation is the greatest and the best; 
We have room for all creation, and our banner is unfurled, 
With a general invitation to the people of the world. 

Then come along, come along, make no delay, 

Come from every nation, come from every way; 

Our lands they are broad enough, don’t feel alarm, 

For Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all a farm. 


St. Lawrence is our Northern line, far’s her waters flow, 

And the Rio Grande our Southern bound, way down in Mexico. 
While from the Atlantic ocean, where the sun begins to dawn, 
We'll cross the Rocky Mountains far away to Oregon. 


While the South shall raise the cotton, and the West the corn and pork, 
New England manufacturers shall do up the finer work; 

For the deep and flowing water-falls that course along our hills, 

Are just the thing for washing sheep and driving cotton mills. 
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Our fathers gave us liberty, but little did they dream 

The grand results to follow in the mighty age of steam; 

Our mountains, lakes, and rivers, are now in a blaze of fire, 
While we send the news by lightning on the Telegraphic wire. 
While Europe’s in commotion, and her monarchs in a fret 
We’re teaching them a lesson which they never can forget; 
And this they fast are learning, Uncle Sam is not a fool, 

For the people do their voting, and the children go to school. 


Songs such as those mentioned here reflect the spirit of 
American life. They sing the story of a brave people and 
of a great democracy. The faded sheet music of yester- 
year is a key to the nation’s past. Social historians now 
search for popular tunes sung by the Hutchinsons and other 
traveling family troupes, for they are eager to capture the 
spirit of the nineteenth century and to gain an insight into 
the life of the common man. 

Puitie D. JORDAN 


Miami UNIVERSITY 
Oxrorp, OHIO 





FRANK B. MAYER AND THE TREATIES 
OF 1851 


More THAN FOUR YEARS after the Minnesota Historical 
Society published Frank B. Mayer’s diary and sketches in 
1932 under the title With Pen and Pencil on the Frontier 
in 1851, a news release called attention to a manuscript 
diary in the possession of the American Museum of Na- 
tural History in New York City. According to this re- 
lease, which was issued by “Science Service,” the diary had 
been ‘“‘ pronounced one of the most valuable records written 
about American Indians, by no less an authority than Dr. 
Clark Wissler,” curator of the museum’s department of 
anthropology. The writer of the record, who told of ‘‘ Min- 
nesota Indians living in wild and unsettled territory,’ was 
none other than Mayer. Here, obviously, was another 
version of the diary published by the society from the origi- 
nal in the Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library in 
Chicago. 

Correspondence with Dr. Wissler brought not only infor- 
mation about the diary, but a generous loan of the original 
manuscript. Its three volumes have been badly damaged 
by fire, the first being charred to such an extent that short 
extracts only can be deciphered. The manuscript passed 
through the Baltimore fire in 1904, when it was among the 
papers of the late Henry Walters. After his death in 
1931, the contents of his office, including the diary, were 
purchased by Mr. Morgan Marshall, administrator of the 
Walters Art Gallery of Baltimore, who presented the 
Mayer manuscript to the American Museum in the spring 
of 1936. 


‘Dr. Clark Wissler to the writer, October 21, November 2, 1936; inter- 
view with Dr. Wissler, February 10, 1937; Miss Dorothy Miner, librarian 
of the Walters Art Gallery, to the writer, September 16, 1937. 
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This new version of the Mayer diary proved to be a copy 
made by the artist himself, evidently with a view to publica- 
tion. That Walters had owned such a copy was known in 
1932, but at the time it could not be located. The original 
journal in the Newberry Library is incomplete, ending 
abruptly with the entry for July 18, 1851, the day that the 
treaty negotiations opened at Traverse des Sioux. The 
copy now for the first time available continues to October 
22, and includes accounts of the treaty negotiations at 
Traverse des Sioux and Mendota and of the author's re- 
turn journey via Chicago, the Great Lakes, and the Hudson 
River to New York and Baltimore. Since these sections 
could not be included in the volume published in 1932, it 
seems appropriate to publish the portions relating to the 
treaties this year, for the ninetieth anniversary of the Indian 
land cessions of 1851 will be marked in the summer of 1941. 

A careful comparison of the American Museum's copy 
with the published version reveals that the earlier sections 
are in most respects identical. These are the parts that 
were most seriously damaged, but enough of the text remains 
to establish the resemblance between the two versions. 
Certain sections of the newly discovered copy, which seems 
to have been prepared many years after the journey that it 
describes, have been expanded, and the author has added 
bits of information that are of interest and value.* 

Probably with an eye to attracting readers in Minnesota, 
or even a publisher for his manuscript, Mayer worked into 
the narrative some comments on the climate, soil, and 
scenery of the state. He writes: 

* Bertha L. Heilbron, ed., With Pen and Pencil on the Frontier in 1851: 
The Diary and Sketches of Frank Blackwell Mayer, 20-22 (St. Paul, 
1932). For a detailed description of the diary in the Newberry Library, 
see p. 24-26. 

* Facing the entry for July 24, 1851, is a clipping about Riggs’s Dic- 
tionary of the Dakota Language, from a newspaper of February 24, 1894. 


This may indicate that the American Museum's copy of the diary dates 
from the 1890's. 
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Th[e] soil and climate of Minnesota a[re] said to be well adapted to 
the production of [.WS8. burned] cerial grains an[d] [par]ticu- 
la[rly vege]tables. The climate is as healthy as any in America and 
this will always be a[n] attraction to the emigrant. The winters 
ar[e] long and dry, the temperature being low but equable. Mocas- 
sins are worn the whole winter, the snow soon becoming frozen and 
hard and dry. The summers are short and at midday very warm. 

The praries, constitute a class of scenery peculiar to America, the 
term denotin[g] a large tract of country devoid of tim[ber] and 
covered with long wild grass, not necessarily level, yet, as a gener[al ] 
rule, approaching that condition. Th[e] idea of space, an important 
elem[ent] of the sublime, is the poetic attrib[ute] of the prarie. 
That peculiar cha[rm] which the ocean exerts over th[e] mind is 
likewise felt on thes[e] land-seas. (If I may so speak) [of] the 
[end]less fields of waving grass. Her[e are] all the atmospheric 
“effects” of dista[nce] and the gorgeous tints of the settin[g] sun 
are exhibited in perfection. . . . The shadows of the passing clouds 
and gathering of the future stor[m] gives a variety to the colour of 
the praries which greatly redeems the monotony of perfectly equable 
colour.* 


A substantial addition to the entry for June 21 deals with 
the Sioux medicine man and his method of administering 
to a patient. Mayer relates that he ‘was a witness” to 
the incident that he describes. ‘“‘ Hearing noise in a teepee 
which was pitched near the house [of] the interpreter at 
Fort Snelling, I cr[awled] cautiously to the spot, and pro- 
tecte[d] by the darkness, lay quietly agains[t] the side of 
the tent and applying [an] eye to a small orifice, which 
exis[ted] opportunely in the old skins, I h[ad] full view 
of the transactions of t[he] interior unobserved,” Mayer 
writes. There he saw several natives “grouped aro[und } 
a smouldering fire,” with the “ octogenarian mother-in[-law ] 
of my host stretched on a few s[kins] and covered by a 
blanket.’ Attending the patient were her daughter, a 
granddaughter, and ‘* Hoosaneree, (Grey leg) the uncle 


‘From the entry for June 27, 1851. 
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of ‘ Little Crow.’”” The latter’s “ hair was dishevelled and 
his blanket was thrown over his shoulders, for he was di- 
vested of his shirt and leggins and the night was not warm. 
A rattle, m[ade] of a gourd with a few beads within and a 
bowl apparently containing water were near him."’ Soon 
“he began his incantations” with a long series of strange 
sounds that Mayer attempts to record, ‘all the time using 
the rattle to a certain extent in harmony with the measure 
and sentiment of his song, now fast, now slow, now shak- 
in{g] it and then giving it a rotary m[otion].”"° At times 
he raised the cup to his lips and by “ blowing into it, or by 
some other m[eans] produced a gurgling sound, nev[er] 
ceasing however to use the rattle.” Once the medicine 
man “pronounced a short speech . . . addressed to the in- 
truding spirit.” He “applied his mouth and then his ear 
to her ear and temple and, as tho’ endeavoring to scare 
away the animal within, he imitated the bark and grunt of 
a dog or some animal in pursuit.” Mayer “ never lear[ned ] 
whether D* Hoosaneree’s treatment w[as] successful in 
curing”’ the patient. 

The excitement occasioned by the arrival of the Sisseton 

Sioux at Traverse des Sioux on the afternoon of July 4 is 
vividly pictured by Mayer. 
They had come from the neighborhood of “ Lake Travers[e]”’ and 
“ Lac-qui-parle” and were buffalo-hunters. The buffalo still vis[its] 
their country and they are there[fore] in a much better condition 
th[an] the Indians at this place who are probably the most degraded 
of the Dakota. These Indians of the plains possess more of their 
origi[nal] character and appearance than a[ny] I have yet seen. 
They are talle[r] more muscular and wilder in expression of their 
countenance [and] in their dress and habits. . . . They brought with 
them their wives, children, dogs, horses and lodges. 


The picturesque costumes of these plains Indians, both 
men and women, and the trappings of their horses, with 


* Mayer's sketch of this scene, which is in his Sketchbooks, 45: 34, is 
reproduced herewith. 
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their elaborately ornamented saddles, are described. “On 
one of these horses the fringes of the saddle reached to the 
ground and concealed entirely the hindquarters and legs of 
the animal,” writes Mayer.® Soon after their arrival, there 
was a “fine display of the costumes and appearance” of 
the Sisseton, for “they came in a body, mounted, and on 
foot, men, women, and children to be presented to the Com- 
missioners by their trader Laframboise.”" At their head 
was their young chief, the Male Raven, in full regalia. 
Among his followers ‘“‘ were several Indians of giant stature 
over six feet, muscular, robust, and straight. One of 
these ’’ Mayer considered the “ grandest Indian I have ever 
seen or expect to see. There were others who were nearly 
equal to him, and a large crowd but little inferior, who 
alighted i[n] our camp and in dignified silen[ce] shook hands 
with the commissioner[s].’’ They then “ passed the pipe,” 
listened to a speech of welcome, and were presented with 
‘an ox that they might stay their voracious appetites, which 
they represented to be greatly aggrava[ted] by a long fast 
and tedious journey.” 

On the following day the Sisseton again visited the camp 
of the treaty makers. Mayer describes their arrival as 
follows: 


They were preceded by a rank of horsemen who advanced abreast 
beating their drums and singing a wild war-song as they approached 
our camp at a stately walk, the horses seeming nowise annoyed by the 
din which beset their ears. The effect was very wild, this cavalcade 
of savage musicians, in their wild dress and paint, mou[nted] on spir- 


*Sisseton horsemen are pictured by Mayer in a water color reproduced 
herewith. The Minnesota Historical Society has photographic copies of 
a collection made in the late 1890’s and now owned by Goucher College, 
Baltimore. It is described ante, 13: 408-414. 

"At the time of the treaty, Joseph Laframboise had been trading among 
the Sioux of southwestern Minnesota for almost thirty years. In the 
1850’s, his post was at Little Rock on the Minnesota River near Fort 
Ridgely. See Willoughby M. Babcock, “Up the Minnesota Valley to 
Fort Ridgely in 1853,” ante, 11:175. For an explanation of the role of 
the traders at Traverse des Sioux, see William W. Folwell, 4 History of 
Minnesota, 1: 282-284 (St. Paul, 1921). 
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ited horses and singing [a] loud shrill monotonous chaunt [as] they 
advanced abreast . . . appearing and then almost concealed as they 
rose and fell with the undulations of the surface. 


When they reached the camp the musicians seated them- 
selves on the ground and the others “joined in a grand 
‘hop-dance’ or begging dance.’ After they had danced 
for some time, ‘the Governor presented a blanket to the 
chief's brother, who throwing it over his shoulder and hold- 
ing it aloft, marched aroun[d] the camp singing the praises 
of [the] donor and his thanks for the g[ift.]* Tobacco 
was also distributed and they returned to camp apparently 
plea[sed.]” 

Camp life at Traverse des Sioux is the subject of some 

of Mayer's comments. “Our meals were prepared and 
eaten in a deserted trading house,” he relates in the entry 
for June 30, ‘“‘a few boards on tressels and rude benches 
covered with buffalo robes serving as table and chairs. Our 
fare, beef, pilot bread, and occasionally vegetables, i.e. po- 
tatoe[s] and cabbage.’ He expands the entry for July 1 
as follows: 
Many picturesque incidents occur during the evenings of our camp 
life. Our supper usually takes place about six o’clock but by no means 
at dark for in this northern latitude the day lasts from three in the 
morning to nine at night. . . . Later as the twilight sinks into night 
and the prarie becomes alive with myriads of fireflies, the plaintive 
sounds of the flute are heard as some love-sick swain seeks to soften 
the heart of an obdurate maiden. (This is the only Indian instru- 
ment of music which has the least pretension to melody, all the others 
being as harsh and rude as can be imagined. ) 

Then also the fires are lighted that the smoke may prevent a 
too near approach of the multiudes of musquitoes who wage a war 
agains[t] us, especially at night, tho’ th[ey] never cease their at- 
tacks. . . . The fires scattered here and there ove[r] the prarie amidst 
the teepees and tents, surrounded by the picturesqu[e] figures of In- 


* This scene probably is the one pictured in Mayer’s water color entitled 
“* Singing a present’ Sisseton Camp.” 
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dians and frontier life, presents examples of the striking in “ chiaro 
oscuro” and “ effects” which so delighted the minds of Rembrandt 
and his compeers. ‘The “sharp” and massive effects of the centrali- 
zation of light are here seen in perfection A peculiar effect is pre- 
sented by the transparancy of the skins of the teepees, the fire within 
rendering them luminous and the shadows of the inmates are seen as 
they sit aroun[d] the interior. . . . The same eff[ect is se]en in our 
own camp where the . . . tents are illuminated by the candl[es] that 
Mr So and So uses to write his wife by. 


Songs, especially those of the French-Canadian voyageurs, 
resounded through the camp of an evening. “I was un- 
successful in procuring any comple[te] records of these 
musical rarities,’ writes Mayer, “the politeness of many 
of my French friends consisting rather in smiling promises 
than a conscientious fulfillment.” A few snatches of a 
“Canadian Voyageur song” do, however, appear in one of 
Mayer's sketchbooks; it is followed by some bars of what 
he calls the “*Chanson du Nord.’’ Mayer comments that 
the ‘‘ French is admirably adapted to songs of this class and 
indeed offe[ red] a strong contrast to our sturdier tho harsher 
English.” 

The artist seems to have been on friendly terms with both 
Indians and whites inthe camp. On one occasion, he notes, 
‘‘an Indian came to me and led me to a group of his com- 
panions near by who directed my attention to the outline of 
a figure cut with a tomakawk [sic] in the sod of the prairie. 
It was intended as a representation of myself and a few 
tufts of grass were placed to represent my beard. They 
all enjoyed my surprise amazingly and consider’d it a capi- 
tal joke. There were four occasions on which I found my- 
self the subject of their pencils it seem’d a rataliation [sic } 
for my treatment of them, and a mode of expressing the 
similar power which they possessed.” Mayer was among 
the “especial favourites’? on whom the Indians conferred 
“Dakota names.”” He reports that “our Kaposia friends 
arranged feathers in the ha[t] of A. S. H. White and my- 
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self a{nd] named us respectively ‘ Tiukatah’ ‘the crooked 
horn’ from the crooked plume he sported, and myself ‘ Ta- 
hay-o-wotana’ or the ‘young b[uck’] my feathers resem- 
bling the direct[ion] of the sprouting horns of the young 
deer. I had previously received t{he] name of ‘/shta- 
maza’ or ‘m[any] eyes’ from wearing spectacles, bu[t] I 
am now universally known as ‘ Tahayowotana’.’’® 

Mayer makes no attempt to present a detailed report on 
the treaty proceedings — his interest is in the red men and 
their habits, rather than in their relations with the whites 
who wanted their lands. That he felt the need for some 
report of the proceedings is apparent, however, for to his 
entry for July 18 he adds a statement that the “ speeches of 
the commissioners . . . are appended, correctly reported by 
the Editor of the Pioneer.” It will be recalled that James 
M. Goodhue, who established the first Minnesota newspa- 
per at St. Paul in April, 1849, attended the negotiations 
and reported them for his paper. His account appears in 
the Minnesota Pioneer from July 10 to August 7. Mayer 
must have obtained and preserved a file of the paper, for 
clippings of the report of the treaty negotiations published 
therein are pasted on pages facing his own manuscript narra- 
tive, beginning with the entry for June 30. It is followed 
by a report, also from the Pioneer, of the proceedings at 
Mendota. Mayer describes Goodhue as “our Fallstaff 
e[ditor] of the Pioneer” and speaks of his “ enlive[ ning] 
influence” in the camp at Traverse des Sioux.’® 

Mayer followed the account of the treaties and of his 
sojourn at Fort Snelling with a detailed description of the 
return journey to Baltimore. The end of his travels must 
have found him in a philosophical frame of mind, for he 
concludes his narrative as follows: 


* These comments have been added to the entries for July 1 and 5. 

* This is in the entry for July 11. Unfortunately this portion of the 
diary is almost completely obliterated, and most of Mayer’s comments on 
the picturesque editor are lost. 
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In completing the memoranda of a journey which, I trust, has 
added to my experience of life, fostered a taste for the beautiful, and 
developed a stronger feeling of nationality, I have endeavoured to 
give an unexaggerated statement of the scenes I have witnessed and 
I hope I shall not be accused of having told “A Traveller’s tale.” 


The spelling, punctuation, and capitalization used by the 
artist in his original manuscript have been followed. An 
effort has been made to supply within brackets words or 
parts of words that are missing in the burned pages. No 
attempt has been made to reproduce the many numerical 
notations that appear in the margins; they refer to volumes 
and pages in Mayer’s sketchbooks, which he numbered with 
methodical care."' At the beginning of the third volume of 
the American Museum’s manuscript, Mayer gives a list 
of seventy cuts to be used in illustrating his journal. It is 
gratifying to note that a large number of the drawings se- 
lected by the artist himself were reproduced in the volume 
published by the Minnesota Historical Society in 1932; 
others appear herewith. 

The importance of the treaties of 1851 to the pioneer 
settlers of eastern Minnesota can hardly be overestimated. 
After their ratification in the following year, a vast empire 
embracing most of the present state south and west of the 
Mississippi River was thrown open to settlement. The 
treaties served as a prelude to the hordes of land seekers, 
town-site promoters, lumbermen, millers, homemakers, and 
the like, whose arrival on the upper Mississippi made pos- 
sible Minnesota’s admission to statehood before the end of 
the decade. One man who appreciated the significance 
of the acquisition of the Sioux lands was Goodhue. ‘The 
news of the Treaty exhilirates our town,” he announced in 
the Pioneer after the conclusion of the negotiations at 

" For a description of the Mayer sketchbooks in the Newberry Library, 


see the published Diary, 23. Volume 45, which was in private hands in 
1932, has since been added to the Newberry Library’s collection. 
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Traverse des Sioux. He then went on to predict what the 
treaty would mean to Minnesota and St. Paul in the future: 


It is the greatest event by far in the history of the Territory, since it 
was organized. It is the pillar of fire that lights us into a broad 
Canaan of fertile lands. We behold now, clearly, in no remote per- 
spective, like an exhibition of dissolving views, the red savages, with 
their tepees, their horses, and their famished dogs, fading, vanishing, 
dissolving away; and in their places, a thousand farms, with their 
fences and white cottages, and waving wheat fields, and vast jungles 
of rustling maize, and villages and cities crowned with spires, and 
and now nearer and 





railroads with trains of cars rumbling afar off 
nearer, the train comes thundering across the bridge into St. Paul, 
fifteen hours from St. Louis, on the way to Lake Superior.'* 


Mayer’s interest in the negotiations of 1851 was of an 
entirely different kind; unlike Goodhue, he did not expect 
his own future to be identified with the great northern em- 
pire acquired on those summer days of 1851. He was an 
Easterner, an outsider who could take a purely objective 
view of the epoch-making events he was witnessing. How 
he reacted to those events and what he thought of the pro- 
ceedings at Traverse des Sioux and Mendota are revealed 
in the pages that follow. 

BerTHA L. HEILBRON 


MINNESOTA HIsTORICAL SOCIETY 
St. PAUL 


Mayer's Diary, July 23—August 23, 1851 


July 23. The Treaty signed. This event was conducted with much 
dignity both on the part of the Indians and the commissioners. The 
commissioners having first signed the treaty, the chiefs stepped forward 
in rotation, and touched the pen which the secretary used to indite 
their names. This being their form of oath and acquiescence. Some 
few, who had been instructed by the missionaries, wrote their names, 
and many prefaced their signature with a short speech. 

As they stood at the treaty table, their tall figures e[n]veloped in 


* Pioneer, July 31, 1851. 
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A Rep River HALF-BREED 


[From an original sketch by Mayer, in the Ayer Collection of the Newberry 
Library. See page 148.] 
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their buffalo robes, and conducting themselves with becoming dignity, 
they recalled the cope-clad presence of the functionaries of the Roman 
[c]hurch, or they reminded me of the classic creations of Raphael or 
[John] Flaxman as their blankets fell in massive or graceful drapery 
when they knelt to write their names, or awaited the withdrawal of 
their predecessors. One of the greatest advantages I have derived 
from my observation of the Indian costume is the power it has given 
me to realize or fully imagine the appearance and prevailing sentiment 
of costume among the Greeks and Romans, the costume best adapted 
to the highest class of art and susceptible of the most harmonious 
adaptation to any required circumstances. The ease and grace with 
which the Indian wears his blanket or robe is a constant study for the 
artist, often suggesting and realizing the most beautiful combinations 
of form and drapery. 

As each chief signed the treaty, a medal, bearing the head of the 
president of the U. S., was placed around his neck by the commis- 
sione[r] and when all had signed, the commissioner addressed them in 
a valedictory of some length, and in the course of the afternoon a large 
amount of presents were distributed to them, consisting of blankets, 
cloth, powder, lead, tobacco, Vermillion, beads[,] looking glasses, 
knives, trinkets &c."* ~ 

July 24. All were up “bright and early” to prepare for our de- 
parture and we were scarcely outefore a large crowd of Indians made 
their appearance attired for U8 puffalo-dance. Large buffalo masks 
covered their heads and shoulders; givipg them the wildest appearance 
imaginable, and they carried shields, spears, guns and fans. A num- 
ber of old men and girls accompattted them, as musicians, and arranged 
themselves in two rows, while the others danced. 

This dance was very similar to their former performance in the 
same character, except that their number were greater, and they con- 
fined their motions to a circl[e,] following one another around, and 

* The United States acquired from the Sisseton and Wahpeton Indians 
all their lands east of the Bois des Sioux and Big Sioux rivers. On the 
east the boundary was the Mississippi north of Fort Snelling, the Minne- 
sota, and the Blue Earth rivers. A tract “ stretching from Lake Traverse 
down the Minnesota River to the Yellow Medicine and extending ten 
miles on each side of the former stream” was reserved for the use and 
occupation of the Indians. For this vast area in Minnesota and Iowa 


the government agreed to pay the Indians $1,665,000. Folwell, Minne- 
sota, 1: 281, and map, p. 324. 
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then dancing opposite to each other, occasionally resting themselves on 
their haunches, when they plied their fans vigorously. Whether this 
was an imitation of the natural habits of buftalos, my knowledge of 
natural history does not permit me to say, the effect of a buffalo fan- 
ning himself was, at least, peculiar. Many of the performers had 
shields of a circular form made of buffalo hide, very white, and orna- 
mented with pendant feathers and paint. They were highly prized 
and “unpurchaseable’’. Having received presents, they departed. 
Our last breakfast in the old house having been hastily despatched all 
hands were soon engaged in striking the tents, securing our baggage, 
packing up Indian curiosities, and making all the arrangements neces- 
sary for our speedy departure. By twelve o'clock the last waggon 
load of “traps” had arrived from the camp and was stowed aboard 
the “ keel-boat”” which was to convey us to Mendota, (the meeting 
of the waters), at the junction of the Mississippi and Minnesota."* 
The passengers, numbering fifty and including the commissioners, 
traders[,] tourists, French voyageurs and halfbreeds, and an educated 
Indian and his wife, having collected aboard, we took a last look at 
Traverse des Sioux, the remains of our camp, and the distant tepees, 
and with three good cheers pushed into the stream, with light hearts 
for we were “homeward bound” yet almost regretting the termina- 
tion of our novel camp life of four weeks,’® confident we should seldom 
if ever again encounter such scenes as had delighted us during our 
sojourn together. As we “got under way” four lusty voyageurs 
tugged at the oars, Belland, that voyag[eur] of voyageurs took the 
helm or stern oar, Mr [Henry H.] Sibley was our captain, and all 
united in the full chorus of a voyageur boat song, “their oars kept 
time and their voices kept tune’’, as we floated down the glassy river, 
the air clear and bracing, the day bright and joyous. As “ Belland”’ 
threw all his strength and skill into the guidance of the ponderous 
oar and ever and anon expanded his manly chest to the chorus of the 
boat song, his face full of animation and his form a model of manly 
beauty, he was the ideal of a voyageur. “ Henry Belland” is the son 
of Canadian parents who reside in Montreal, but for years he has 
“The commissioners came down from Traverse des Sioux, in a Dur- 
ham boat, every man working the oars,” according to the Pioneer for July 
31. ‘“ They made the run down, of more than 100 miles, in 24 hours.” 


* The treaty party arrived at Traverse des Sioux on June 30. See 
Mayer's Diary, 148. 
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roved the praries and woods of the Northwest, through the wilds of 
Canada, th[e] lake country of Minnesota, the frozen regions of Pem- 
bina, and the trackless plains of Nebraska He had visited the mouth 
of the Yellowstone, and on horseback, on foot, in the canoe, in winter 
or summer, he was at home in all situations of frontier life.*® 

The native politeness and good feeling of the Frenchman had never 
forsaken him, but by his wild and adventurous life had acquired a 
fascinating frankness, cheerfulness and generosity. The energy which 
distinguishes the American pioneer, was engrafted on the elegance of 
his French nature and that roughness which generally accompanies the 
backwoodsman of American birth was replaced by the ease, grace and 
animation of the French gentleman[,] for gentleman applies not only 
to the man of education and rank, but is rather the attribute of “ na- 
ture’s own nobleman, friendly and frank, the man with his heart in 
his hand”. Such was Belland, and I shall long remember him as 
[one] of the few ideals I have me[t in] actual life. I do not say he 
was without faults, but they were such as were incident to his char- 
acter, the energetic, gay “‘voyageur”. His form was of the most 
manly beauty, a tall, lithe active, graceful figure, in which strength 
had not produced heaviness. His face was oval and not fat, but yet 
sufficiently thin to render expression delicate. A clear blue eye, open 
brow, aquiline nose of elegant size, not too large, light yet decided, a 
mouth, determined yet amiable, a chin of that massive form and de- 
cided character, without which his face would have been too delicate 
and almost feminine. His hair was light golden colour and in clusters 
of flaxen curls was played with by every passing breeze. He was in 
the prime of life and full enjoyment of physical health. He was al- 
ways ready with a kind word, a joke, and an act of generosity. 

Among the passengers was “ Enoch” or “ Hanoch”’ as he was gen- 
erally called by the Sioux, an intelligent Indian who had been educated 
by the missionaries, having been sent to Ohio where he received a good 
English education. He still wears the Indian dress and is mostly en- 
gaged in teaching his countrymen. His pronunciation of English, 

* This probably was Henry Belland, Sr., who was killed at the lower 
Sioux agency on August 18, 1862, the day that the Sioux Outbreak began. 
See Folwell, Minnesota, 2: 109. Evidence that Belland was at Lake Tra- 
verse in the late 1830's is to be found in a manuscript article by John H. 


Case, among the latter’s papers in the possession of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society. For a portrait of Belland, see the published Diary, 94. 
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which he speaks fluently, is remarkably sweet and soft, more so than 
in any foreigner I’ve heard. 

He was a valuable companion of my rambles among the Teepees. 

At intervals during the day the boat-songs were renewed and as we 
collected in groups on the deck various amusements sufficed to while 
away the time — conversation, recitation and songs. 

The day closed with one of those beautiful sunsets peculiar to this 
northern latitude. So holy was its hue and so pure its sentiment of 
colour, it recalled that sky with which Raphael, in the ‘“ Madonna of 
St Sixtus’, has surrounded the holy mother, which at a casual glance, 
seems but the blue ether, but seen nearer, resolves itself into innumer- 
able angelic countenances. The long vista of prairie was a fitting fore 
ground to this lovely sunset, and a deer, which was startled by the 
splash of our paddles and bounded far off into the distance, seemed a 
harmonious incident to the poem. 

We observed a peculiar appearance produced by a swarm of insects 
which was poised, in pyramidal form, from the top of a tall tree, rising 
in a cloudy cone some feet to the apex. 

As night fell we heard the bark of the prarie-wolves, and passed 
some encampments of Indians who had stopped for the night in the 
woods which bordered the stream. The evening was spent in listen- 
ing to song and recital. [L.J.] Boury gave us Ingoldsby’s “ Lord 
Tom Noddy ” with great spirit. [A.S.H.] White, Sibley and others 
united in “Sparkling and bright” “ Health dear woman”, “ Down 
East”’ “ Farewell to Moore” “ Star-spangled banner” “ Landlord 
fill &”, while throughout the night the greatest variety of voyageur 
songs inspirited the oarsmen, who were unremitting in their labours.'* 
They were determined to be awake themselves, and permitted no one 
to be otherwise, for, at the end of every song, they varied the monotony 
of the chorus with an Indian yell which fully succeeded in destroying 
the slumber which we were seeking on the deck, wrapped in our buf- 
falo robes. Three Canoes, filled with Indians, accompanied us until 
late in the night, their presence evinced by their wild war songs and 
the dipping of their paddles, while, in the intervals of song, the glim- 
mer of the flint and steel, as they lighted their pipes, now and then re- 
vealed them through the starlight. 


“A picture of the interior of the keelboat crowded with singers appears 
in Mayer's Sketchbooks, 43:30. It is reproduced herewith. 
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The occasional bark of a wolf and the indistinct foliage which con- 
cealed the winding river, added to the poetry of the scene, and formed 
an appropriate finale to our Treaty trip. The next day, at noon, we 
arrived safely at the fort, our flag floating from the bow and all uniting 
in a full chorus of the “ Chanson du Nord”, (and the “ beau porte 
de St Malo’’).?8 

I shall long remember with pleasure my residence among the two 
thousand Dakotas assembled at Traverse des Sioux. Every day pro- 
duced some novelty and enabled me to fill my sketch-book with many 
beautiful and interesting hints of savage life and appearance. 

The great variety of picturesque subject rendered a choice difficult, 
and, for the first time in my life, | was nigh to be surfeited with the 
picturesque. Beside what my pen and pencil have preserved, my 
memory will long retain a deal which neither can represent. ‘The 
delay which tired others was most forunate for me and yet gave me 
no leisure moments. The treaty was concluded favourably to both 
parties, and is the first [since Penn’s, it is said,] '® 
force has been in attendance. I have thus seen nearly as great a variety 
of Indian character as a journey of many hundred miles into the Indian 
country would have afforded me, and from what I have seen | can 


where no armed 


realize what can or might be seen. .. . 

July 26. At Prescott’s. Had an agreeable meeting with [George 
A.] Richmond, the Boston man I met on the Excelsior, a gentleman 
and talented. <A parley with an old soldier of the garrison gave me 
many hints of frontier life — Texas and Mexico. 

July 27. Attended drill of the troops in the morning. Two thirds 
of them are foreigners [and mere animals.] 7° In the afternoon walked 
with B to St Paul. B is a very small man and a Frenchman, in its 
most peculiar signification. He cut a comical figure in trying to get 
through a swamp on the prarie. He was attired in sky-blue Paris 
pants and mocassin[s] and was very desirous to reach St Paul without 
wetting the last or soiling the first. In his perplexity he finally be- 
came transfix[ed] in the midst of the mire, (the prospect as discourag- 

* For a detailed discussion of voyageur songs, see Grace Lee Nute, 
The Voyageur, 103-155 (New York, 1931). 

* The words enclosed in brackets are written in pencil. 


*® The words enclosed in brackets have been crossed out with pencil in 
the original manuscript. 
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ing as the retrospect), resting like a pair of three legged compasses on 
his pedestals and a large cane which he grasped in both hands, a per- 
plexed brow and expanded eyes peering from among a long beard and 
a profusion of hair. Having got safely through, tho’ with wet feet, 
I turned & beheld B in this attitude when I immediately lay on the 
prarie in a fit of immoderate laughter — my sense of compassion being 
destroyed by that of the ridiculous. B, however, at last made a des- 
perate effort and emerged from the grass and mire. 

July 29. Returned from St Paul, whither I went chiefly to see the 
“ Red-rivermen ”, a caravan of whom had arrived with their skins 
and peltries. They were under the charge of Mr [Norman W.] Kitt- 
son, the trader at Pembina.*!. The Red-river half-breeds are descend- 
ants of the French, Scotch, and English who constituted Lord Selkirk’s 
settlement on the Red river, and who took to themselves wives of the 
neighboring Indians, Chippewas and Crees. A portion of these half- 
breeds have settled within the boundary of the U. S. at Pembina, a 
point on the “ Red river of the North” a few miles south of our bound- 
ary. They are tall, fine looking men, generally, presenting a mingled 
resemblance to their ancestors. They are almost exclusively employed 
as hunters and trappers, the buffalo being the favourite object of their 
pursuit. The women produce the most beautiful garnished work of 
beads, porcupine quills and silk, with which they adorn leathern coats, 
mocassins, pouches, saddles &c. Until within a few years they have 
been entirely dependant on the “ Hudson’s bay Company” for their 
supplies and trade, but of late they have directed their attention to 
intercourse with the settlements here, and have found it greatly to 

** Opposite this point in the manuscript, Mayer gives the following ref- 
erence: “vide. Congressional doct Ex. Doc. No 42. Senate. 31 con- 
gress. 18t Sess".” The document is Captain John Pope’s Report of an 
Exploration of the Territory of Minnesota (serial 558). Pope, a member 
_of an expedition under Major Samuel Woods that explored the region be- 
tween Fort Snelling and Pembina in the summer of 1849, includes in his 
report descriptions of a Red River train and of the half-breeds and their 
settlements: For a detailed account of “Norman W. Kittson, A Fur- 
trader at Pembina” by Clarence W. Rife, see ante, 6: 225-252. Kittson, 
who was associated with Sibley in the fur trade, established a post at Pem- 
bina in 1844. “ The annual caravan from the Selkirk Settlement arrived ” 
at St. Paul about July 18, according to the Pioneer of July 24, 1851. 
Abundant evidence of Mayer’s interest in the Red River train is to be 
found in his sketchbooks. Three sketches obviously made at the Red River 


camp in St. Paul are reproduced with his Diary, 57, 58; another appears 
herewith. 
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their advantage to do so, for their caravans or trains have annually 
increased in number, and now two hundred carts make the yearly 
pilgrimage across the praries, six hundred and fifty miles, to St Paul.** 
Their carts are rudely made of wood, no iron being used in their con- 
struction, the fastenings and clamps being of raw-hide or pegs of wood. 
They are drawn by a single ox, or horse, in shafts and carry from eight 
hundred to a thousand pounds. 

They are laden with buffalo hides[,] pem[m]ican, (which is the 
dried buffalo meat chopped fine and consolidated by putting it in a 
skin bag and pouring melted tallow over it, so that It constitutes a 
very compact and nutritious food to the hunter and traveller in these 
northern regions), peltries, fur, embroidered leather coats[,] mocas- 
sins, saddles, &c. These they sell or exchange at St Paul ** and return 
again to their secluded home where, nine months of the twelve, they 
experience the intense cold of a northern winter. The thermometer 
sinking often to 40° below 0. Pembina is the most northern settle- 
ment of any consequence in the United States. 

They are a wild, picturesque race, and they are hardy and athletic. 
Their costume partakes of the character of their genealogy — mixed. 
The Scotch bonnet, adorned with plaid and ribbons, is much worn and 
the rest of the costume differs but little from the voyageur dress. Mr 
Belcour[t], the Catholic priest who resides among them, is an intel- 
ligent and affable gentleman.”* 

The Governor of Minnesota and suite, accompanied by the dragoons 
from Ft Snelling, will leave here soon after the treaty, at present being 
negociated at Mendota, is concluded, and proceed to Pembina for the 

= The Pioneer of July 24 estimates that the Red River train of 1851 
consisted of only about a hundred carts. Mayer also exaggerates the dis- 
tance from St. Paul to Pembina, which according to Pope, was 446% miles. 
The latter gives a table of distances in his Report, 42. 

* The carts that arrived in 1851 were “not all heavy loaded,” accord- 
ing to the Pioneer of July 24. The newspaper reports, however, “that a 
considerable sum of money came with the train, which is intended for the 
purchase of goods.” 

“For a sketch of the Reverend Georges A. Belcourt, see Minnesota 
Historical Collections, 1: 240-244 (1872). Belcourt went to the Red 
River country in 1831 and he established the Pembina mission in 1849. 
Two letters by Father Belcourt are included in Major Samuel Woods's 
report on the Pembina Settlement, which is published as 31 Congress, 1 ses- 


sion, House Executive Documents, no. 51 (serial 577). Both deal with 
the Red River settlements and the people who lived there. 
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purpose of effecting the purchase of the lands adjoining Pembina, and 
inducing the halfbreeds to become citizens of the United States.** 
While at St Paul I made the acquaintance of Jno. W. Quinney and 
two other chiefs or sachems of the Stockbridge Indians.*° The Stock- 
bridge Indians are the last remnant of the once powerful tribe of the 
Muh-he-con-new or Mohicans" who occupied the whole territory 
Hudson and the Connecticut at the time of the 
discovery by Europeans of this country. <A portion of this tribe con- 


8 


between the? 


gregated at Stockbridge [ ?Conn'],*° about the year 1720 for the pur- 
pose of missionary instruction, and it is the descendants of those alone 
who embraced Christianity and civilization who endure to the present 
day. At the close of the Revolutionary war, they were removed to 
lands in Western New York, provided for them by Government, they 
having assisted the colonists in their struggle for independence. In 
1820 they were again removed to “ Green-bay ” and now are seeking 
a last resting place in Minnesota, the government having promised 
them a permanent home. JI understand that a dispute having arisen 
among them, a portion have determined to remove hither, while the 
remainder retain a portion of their possessions in Green-bay.*° Those 
who are coming here will become citizens of the U. S, the others re- 
fusing to join with them in such a move, & hence the dispute 


* The treaty that Ramsey negotiated with the Chippewa at Pembina 
was signed on September 20, 1851. The Senate, however, failed to ratify 
it in June, 1852, when the Sioux treaties of 1851 were approved. Folwell, 
Minnesota, 1: 288, 291. 

** An obituary sketch of John W. Quinney, who died at Stockbridge, 
Wisconsin, on July 21, 1855, appears in the Wisconsin Historical Collec- 
tions, 4:309-311 (1859). A reference to “ Cong’ Doc. 1830,” appearing 
on a page that faces this point in the original manuscript has not been lo- 
cated. 

* Nuheconew —i e good canoemen [author's note}. 

* Quinney said “ southern New York and New [Eng]land” [author's 
note. | 

* The word enclosed in brackets has been added in pencil. It is, how- 
ever, incorrect, for the original Stockbridge mission was in Berkshire 
County, Massachusetts. The Indians went there in 1736 and left in 1785. 
Frederick W. Hodge, ed., Handbook of American Indians, 2:637 (Wash- 
ington, 1912). 

* The removal to Green Bay took place in 1833. The plan for a settle- 
ment in Minnesota does not seem to have materialized. Some of the 
Stockbridge Indians were removed in 1856 to a reservation in Shawano 
County, Wisconsin; those who desired to become citizens settled in the 
town of Stockbridge. Quinney was among the latter. Hodge, Handbook 
of American Indians, 2:638; Wisconsin Historical Collections, 4: 309. 
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They are perfectly civilized, adopting civilized dress and habits, 
and governed by a code of Laws and Sachems of their own choosing. 
Their numbers do not exceed one thousand. The Sachem, Quinney 
is an intelligent, gentle and somewhat reserved man, with features 
strongly Indian, tho mild in expression.*! 

29 July. The Treaty with the lower bands of the Sioux at Men- 
dota, progresses but slowly. <A faithful report of the proceedings is 
appended.** 

July 30. To day the Indians celebrated a “brave-dance” before 
the commissioner None but Warriors can participate. They were 
all divested of clothing, with the exception of the usual covering of the 
loins which is never laid aside, except in young children. Their 
he[a]ddresses and ornaments were similar to those used in the ball-play, 
tho’ richer and more profuse probably more picturesque than on any 
other occasion. Each one carried a weapon or bow & arrows in one 
hand, and in the other, a rattle. They formed a large ring, listened 
to speeches and danced. It was a more symmetrical arrangement than 
any I have seen. All stood in a ring for some time singing in chorus 
and rattling and then, at a signal, all began to dance in a mingled con- 
fusion, and then again returned to the ring, listened to a speech, sang, 
&c. They received presents of tobacco &c as usual. 

The view from Pilot Knob, once a favourite burial place of the 
Sioux, is very extensive, commanding the valley of the St Peters, the 
Mississipp[i] Fort Snelling, St Paul and St Ant[h]ony. 

Sketch’d the view, and an Elk belonging to Mr’ Sibley ** and saw 
a black sq{uljirrel, a quadruped peculiar to the West. Attended 
Treaty, virgin-feast, & sketched Odell’s wife — a very handsome grace- 
ful half-breed.** 

™ On a page facing this point in the manuscript, Mayer notes a “ Sketch- 
portrait” of Quinney. 

© On the left-hand pages throughout this portion of the diary are pasted 
clippings of the detailed report of the negotiations at Mendota that appears 
in the Pioneer for August 7 and 14, 1851. 

* Mayer's sketch of the view from Pilot Knob is reproduced in his 
Diary, 35. In the Pioneer for August 7, 1851, Sibley’s captive elk is de- 
scribed as a “ very large fine animal, with a terrible weight of antlers upon 
his head.” It was “ kept in a high enclosure, and tied with a halter.” 

“Mrs. Thomas S. Odell was the daughter of an army officer and a 
native woman. Her husband went to Fort Snelling as a soldier in 1841, 
settled in St. Paul in 1846, and built a trading store and house in West 


St. Paul in 1850. See T. M. Newson, Pen Pictures of St. Paul, 51 (St. 
Paul, 1886). Mayer’s sketch of Mrs. Odell is in his Sketchbooks, 44:44. 
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The “ half-breed’”” women are almost invariably comely, tall, and 
graceful. 

August 5" The treaty was to day signed.*® 

Sketched Teepees at Mendota in company with Mr Geo. W. Wood- 
ward of New York, a gentlemanly fellow and fond of Art. 

What was my surp[r]ise on examining a fine buffalo robe I had 
purchased of an Indian and left in the dingy office at the interpreter’s, 
to find that the rats had made sad inroads in it. Several large holes 
now marred it’s former beauty . . . 

July 6-7. The two last days have been occupied in paying the 
Indians a large amount due to them, by the stipulations of the late 
treaty.“° The amounts were distributed to heads of families in pro- 
portion to the number of persons in each. The distribution is made by 
the Indian agent, interpreter, and clerks, who sit at the long table in 
Prescott’s hall, and the Indians and half-breeds crowd around. The 
house [in]side and out is swarming wit[h] red-men, squaws and pa- 
pooses, who smoke, talk, sleep and squawl in every posture and tone. 

In the evening I| saw a fine display of that inexplainable phenomenon, 
the “Aurora Borealis”. ‘The rays shot upwards in sprays of vivid 
light and were distinct. This phenomenon and that of the “ double 
suns”’ are witnessed here in great perfection during the winter. 

July 7. Rode to St Anthony. As we crossed the prarie a large 
wolf was seen sitting in the road immediately before us. As we ap- 
proached, he walked deliberately to one side of the road and seated 
himself at a convenient distance, where he watched us complacently, as 
we stopped to look at him. Having no arms, we could not attack him. 
He is a well known prowler and his impudence is noted. 

©“ The Treaty with the lower bands of Sioux, was signed at Mendota, 
last Tuesday afternoon,” according to the Pioneer of Thursday, August 
7, 1851. “ Little Crow, who writes his own name, led off,” the account 
continues. He was followed by Wabasha. In all, sixty-four chiefs and 
warriors signed the treaty. <A detailed report of the speeches and pro- 
ceedings of August 5 appears in the Pioneer for August 14. 

* The terms of the Mendota treaty are given in Folwell, Minnesota, 
1: 284, and in the Pioneer of August 7. Much of the area west of the 
Mississippi and east of the Minnesota and Blue Earth rivers was ceded 
by the lower Sioux. The newspaper notes that on the day following the 
treaty, the “ Indians were paid in cash $30,000, being part of the funds 
unpaid to them, and remaining due, as arrearages, by the terms of their 
treaty of 1837.” Dr. Folwell relates that “not many days passed before 


substantially the whole amount was in the hands of the traders and the 
merchants of St. Paul.” Minnesota, 1:287. 
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The falls of 8‘ Anthony extend, in a nearly strait line, across the 
Mississippi, being divided by an island which extends about a mile 
and a half up the stream. The beauty of one portion of the fall has 
been almost entirely destroyed by the saw mill which has been built 
immediately above, and the other portion has lost much of its wildness 
& beauty by the lodgement of numbers of logs (upon the rocks and 
between the crevices) which have come over the falls during freshets, 
having escaped from the dam where they are collected to supply the 
Saw mills.** 

The height of the fall is not over twenty feet and the entire width 
of the river about half a mile. 

The waters pour over in a flood of amber colour graduating into 
a snowy whiteness as it approaches the rocks beneath. The islands in 
the vicinity are covered with pine and other foliage, and below the 
falls their rocky sides present a picturesque appearance. The west- 
er[n] side of the river has few trees and the country is prarie. To 
the East is the village of St Anthony with an elevated country at the 
back of it. It is destined to become a great manufacturing point, the 
water power being one of the finest in the world. This will be applied, 
however, at the expense of the beauty of the scenery of the Falls which, 
when first viewed by the whites, must have presented a beautiful ap- 
pearance. ‘The presence of saw mills, dams, races, and logs, will soon 
destroy its beauty entirely, | fear. The falls are over ledges of sand 
stone, the channel is level and of solid rock. The falls seem to have 
been gradually receding from the junction of the Minnesota to their 
present position. 

Another fall called the Little Falls, formed by the descent of a small 
creek into the Mississippi, a few miles below St Antony, & near the 
{latter?] tho’ of small size, is very beautiful. The stream is precipi- 
tated from the level of the prarie to the bottom of a ravine the distance 
of over fifty feet. Thence it flows through foliage and rock to the 
Mississippi. This beautiful fall is destined to meet the fate of its 

* Franklin Steele built a dam across the east channel of the Mississippi 
at the Falls of St. Anthony in 1847, and in the next year he began operating 
a sawmill on the east bank. Settlement followed, and the village of St. 
Anthony, now a part of Minneapolis, developed. See Folwell, Minnesota, 
1:229. On a page facing this part of his manuscript, Mayer gives a refer- 
ence to “ Ex. Doc. 42 Senate,1850.” He doubtless had turned to Pope’s 


Report, 14 (serial 558) for a description of the falls and an account of lum- 
bering operations there. 
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“big sister”, the falls of St Antony (which the Indians call Minne- 
ha-ha “ the laughing waters ”’.),°° for its advantages as a motive power 
will not permit it long to remain in idleness after our Government 
disposes of the military reserve on which it is situated. I regret that 
sickness prevented me from making a careful sketch of this beautiful 
spot before such a change takes place. 

The inhabitants of the village of St Antony present marked features 
and character which at once indicate their origin to be New England 
and especially “down East from the state of Maine”, raftsmen & 
woodmen from the Kennebeck and Penobscot.** 

I must surely be getting very shabby, for the hotel keeper told the 
servant to inform B that this * fellow’ wanted to see him. 

Fine clothes, I presume, are here considered indicative of gentility. 
Head ache at night, and next room very fond of the accordeon — try- 
ing—very. Saw the first specimen I have met of “ Bloomerism ”. 
A very pretty girl with gipsy hat, short skirts and Turkish pants.*° 
Can’t fancy it. 

The best writers on the “ North West” are said to be M‘Kenzie, 
Lewis & Clarke, Simpson (overland journey round the world) Fre- 
mont, Cha* A, Murray, Long’s Exped™* Lanman & Catlin are con- 
sidered exceedingly questionable authority.*! 


* It was, of course, the Little Falls, not the Falls of St. Anthony, that 
the Indians called Minnehaha, the name that they still retain. Notwith- 
standing the remarks that follow, Mayer did sketch the Little Falls, for a 
view of them is included in his Sketchbooks, 44:27. He refers to it in the 
margin near this point in the manuscript. 

"The lumber industry attracted to St. Anthony and to the St. Croix 
Valley a number of New Englanders. The role of the Mainite in the 
Minnesota lumber industry is discussed by Agnes M. Larson in an article 
entitled “On the Trail of the Woodsman in Minnesota,” ante, 13: 350, 
and by Richard G. Wood in a chapter on the “* Emigration of Maine Lum- 
bermen,” appearing in his History of Lumbering in Maine, 233 (Orono, 
Maine, 1935). 

“The bloomer costume for women was the subject of frequent com- 
ment in the Pioneer in the summer of 1851. “ This is the prevailing cos- 
tume for females at Traverse des Sioux,” writes Goodhue in the Pioneer 
of July 24. ‘The costume may be seen daily in our streets worn by the 
natives. It is what Mrs. Bloomer claims for it... ‘pre-eminently 
American.’”’ In the issue for July 31, the editor complains that “ Every 
paper is filled with comments upon the Bloomer costume,” adding that the 
“subject is worn to tatters.” 

“On a left-hand page facing this point in the manuscript Mayer wrote 
in pencil: “Artist-work on the Indians — Rindisbacher, * Bodmer, *A. J. 
Miller, Catlin, Stanley.” Peter Rindisbacher, one of the earliest artists 
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July 20. Having visited St Paul and transacted business there | 
returned to the Fort, my headache having increased and fever being 
thereunto added. The Doctor, M‘Laren, ascribes it to the miasmatic 
influence of the St Peters and exposure to the Sun, which is intens[ely ] 
hot at midday.** ‘Twelve days sickn[ess in] such a place as Prescotts 
wa[s] calculated to induce a condition of “blueness” and “ home- 
sickness” unparalelled in my previous experience.*® Without com- 
fort, without sympathy, without friends, without amusement, with 
fever, with cold, with dirt, with disgust and with comparisons with 
home — I determined to stand it no longer, and as soon a[s] strength 


to picture the Minnesota country and its natives, is the subject of a sketch 
by Grace Lee Nute, ante, 20:54-57. Karl Bodmer was the artist who 
accompanied Maximilian, Prince of Wied, on his American travels and 
illustrated the latter’s Travels in the Interior of North America, 1832- 
1834. Mayer studied with Alfred J. Miller; his work is discussed in the 
introduction to the published Diary, 6. George Catlin made two visits to 
the Minnesota country in the 1830's; he wrote and illustrated an extensive 
work entitled Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and Condition 
of the North American Indians. More than a hundred and fifty pictures 
of western scenes and Indians were exhibited in various eastern cities by 
John M. Stanley in 1850 and 1851. In 1853 he accompanied I. I. Stevens 
on his Pacific railroad survey from St. Paul to Puget Sound. The writers 
mentioned in the text include Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir George Simp- 
son, and John C. Frémont. The narrative of the Long expedition of 1823 
was written by William H. Keating. This work and Charles Lanman’s 
Summer in the Wilderness deal specifically with Minnesota. Mayer 
seems to have read widely in the field of western travel. 

“In 1873 the Minnesota state board of health published a paper on the 
causes of “miasmatic diseases.” “In marshy or miasmatic districts,” 
according to this statement, “the disease cause . . . is liberated and dis 
seminated by the heat of the sun in the spring.” Ralph H. Brown, “ Fact 
and Fancy in Early Accounts of Minnesota’s Climate,” ante, 17: 257-259. 

© For a description of Philander Prescott’s house at Fort Snelling, where 
Mayer lived both before and after going to Traverse des Sioux, see his 
Diary, 136-141. In the unpublished version of the diary, under date of 
June 24, 1851, the artist gives a more detailed description of his quarters. 
“In harmony with the apartmen|t] was its furniture,” writes Mayer. His 
own bed was very unsteady; beside it were a “ chair, minus a back, and an 
adjoining bedstead, occupied by an individual who was subject to frequent 
attacks of lunacy & who talked in his sleep of incoherent horrors.” The 
rafters were hung with “herbs, cast-away garme[nts,] old furs, and skins 
deserted by the moths for lack of nutriment. . . . The floor was of un- 
plan[ed] boards and were not secured to the joists, so that many a trap 
was laid for the stranger’s legs which might easily have pierced the ceiling 
beneath. The eaves were stowed with old boxes, trunks, &c which I never 
—— into; and the huge stack of two chimneys filled the centre of the 
oft.” 
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permitted me bid adieu to the worst quarters I ever occupied and took 
passage aboard the “ Doctor Franklin N° 2” for St Louis.** 

One of the last objects I saw as I left the Fort was ‘“‘Gubbo”’, the 
half breed, mounted on a swift horse, with his blanket and buffalo robe 
on the saddle, his rifle across his knees, and waving me good bye, as he 
scampered over the prairie on his way to overtake the Governor and 
suite, who had left a few days before for Pembina and the Red river 
of the North.*® Had I felt well I should have envied him the pleasure 
but as it was, I did not. 

At St Paul we took on board a large number of furs which had been 
brought by the Red river men, and were the property of “ Pierre 
Chouteau J" & C°,” who constitute the American Fur C°, & to whom 
almost all the Traders in our Indian country are more are [or] less 
subordinates.*® 

August 23. left St Paul and on the 27 arrived in St Louis . . . 

“The “Dr. Franklin No. 2” arrived in St. Paul on the morning of 
August 23 and left the same evening. Pioneer, August 28, 1851. 

“Governor Ramsey left for Pembina on August 18. His party was 
accompanied by an escort of cavalry from Fort Snelling. Pioneer, August 
at Plecre Chouteau, Jr., and Company of St. Louis took over the busi- 
ness of the American Fur Company in the Northwest in 1843. The furs 


that Kittson and the Red River train carried to St. Paul were destined for 
the St. Louis market. Rife, ante, 6: 234. 

















HAMLIN GARLAND, OCCASIONAL 
MINNESOTAN 


IN THE SPRING of 1939 I had the pleasure of conversing with 
Hamlin Garland on the terrace of his home on De Mille 
Drive, Hollywood. Garland then seemed in good health, a 
short but stocky man with a white mane of hair and stubby 
fingers. His garrulousness, his accurate memory for de- 
tails belonging to another century, and his physical energy 
belied his seventy-eight years. Our conversation ran natu- 
rally to books, to his experiences in the Middle West, to his 
meetings with western writers like Joseph Kirkland and Ed- 
ward Eggleston, and to his own ideals as a novelist. He 
remarked that he could not stomach the fiction of John Stein- 
beck, nor the work of any writer who limited himself to the 
evil and ugly aspects of life. To him, the novelist who wrote 
of nothing but the seamy and the revolting was guilty of gross 
distortion. He admitted that of late years his interest had 
gradually narrowed and that it was now focused largely on 
spiritualism. When I left him I carried away with me the 
impression of an old man who realized that it was time to 
take in sail, but who still believed his earlier credo and who 
was unashamed of his life or his work. A year later Hamlin 
Garland was dead. 

Thus departed the man who became known as the type- 
symbol of the pioneer in American literature, the dirt farmer 
who for a time moved westward with his emigrant family but 
eventually chose to become a back-trailer and created the lit- 
erary Middle Border. In Garland’s chronicles the Middle 
Border means the four states that bound Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, lowa, and the Dakotas. Yet the term is much more 
inclusive than this simple geographical definition. Like the 
phrase “the frontier,” it can be explained or interpreted in 
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a multiplicity of ways. Even in Garland’s own books the 
Middle Border is richly connotative; it suggests not merely 
a periphery of settlement nor a strip of farm land confront- 
ing the prairie, but a large, amorphous area in which the set- 
tlers are restless, ever turning their eyes westward, in which 
the population is polyglot and unstable, speculating in land 
like the family of Herbert Quick, groping in a half-blind 
way for education and culture, practicing democracy in so- 
ciety and government and religion.‘ Geographically the 
Middle Border is still a useful term; chronologically it is ob- 
solete. 

Hamlin Garland was never for long a resident of Minne- 
sota. His restless family never attempted to operate a Min- 
nesota farm. Yet the westward migrations of the Garlands 
followed the rim of the state so that the Minnesota bluffs 
and prairies were seldom far beyond the horizon. From 
their homes in Winneshiek and Mitchell counties, Lowa, the 
Garland children could easily ride northward across the bor- 
der. As Hamlin Garland himself declared long afterward, 
‘In my boy-hood it [Minnesota] was a strange wild coun- 
try of Big Woods, the home of panthers, bears and Indians. 
Without doubt the stories my father told of it form a part 
of the substratum on which much of my earlier fiction is 
based.”’* In his early maturity Garland visited Minnesota 
frequently, occasionally as an advocate of Henry George's 
single-tax theory and of Populism, and later as a lecturer. 
The friends of his adult years included Cordenio Severance, 
lawyer, and Richard Burton, late professor of English in the 
University of Minnesota. 

Hamlin Garland was born in 1860, and spent the early 
years of his boyhood on a farm in Green’s Coulee in western 
Wisconsin not far from La Crosse. On occasional visits to 
the post office at Onalaska, the boy discovered the Missis- 

* Herbert Quick’s One Man’s Life (Indianapolis, 1925) gives a vivid 


picture of an Iowa pioneer family which suffered from western land fever. 
* Personal letter from Garland to the writer, February 25, 1938. 
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sippi River and the bluffs of Minnesota beyond, for him and 
especially for his adventurous father the beckoning gate- 
way tothe West. Garland later remarked that these Min- 
nesota hills ‘‘were mysterious and majestic features in a 
land bounded only by the sunset.” * The elder Garland had 
crossed the great river before the Civil War and remem- 
bered fondly the fertile grassy prairies which contrasted so 
sharply with the tilted and eroded farms of the Wisconsin 
coulees. ‘hus, when a La Crosse merchant in 1868 offered 
to buy the farm, he could not resist the temptation to sell 
out and move westward. The refrain of a marching song 
pelted his ears: 

Then o’er the hills in legions, boys, 

Fair freedom’s star 


Points to the sunset regions, boys, 


Ha, ha, ha-ha! * 


In this way the Garland family began that series of migra- 
tory jumps from farm to farm which terminated only in what 
was then Dakota Territory. 

To reach their first destination, lowa, the Garlands tra- 
versed Houston County, Minnesota, crossing the Mississippi 
at La Crescent, lodging for the night at Hokah, pausing 
again at Caledonia, and finally entering Winneshiek County, 
lowa, and stopping on a farm near Hesper. But even this 
remove did not satisfy the pioneer desire for change. Within 
a few months the Garlands had substituted a farm at Burr- 
oak for the one near Hesper, and some time later they mi- 
grated to Osage in Mitchell County. 

The period spent in Osage was important, for it was there 
that Hamlin Garland had the opportunity to attend school 
at the Cedar Valley Seminary. He finished the four-year 
course in 1881, excelling in declamation and oratory and 

*Garland, 4 Son of the Middle Border, 12, 27 (New York, 1923); 


Garland to the writer, February 25, 1938. 
*A Son of the Middle Border, 45. 
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preparing himself for schoolteaching. In one of his earliest 
novels, 4 Spoil of Office, Garland pictured such an academy 
in the corn country as he himself had attended and sketched 
the earnest students and the mortifications brought on by 
ignorance. The callow farm laborer avidly seeking an edu- 
cation who is the protagonist, Bradley Talcott, is in more 
than one respect reminiscent of his creator. 

Following graduation Garland vainly attempted to find a 
school which would welcome his untried abilities. He him- 
self has narrated his experiences in the summer and fall of 
1881, when he wandered through Minnesota in search of 
work at Faribault, Farmington, Chaska, Granite Falls. At 
Faribault he stood beside the “‘ Cannonball River,” as he des- 
ignated the Cannon, and thought of his predecessor, Edward 
Eggleston, who as a young man had also come to Minnesota 
and had written a novel about his new environment, The 
Mystery of Metropolisville. No doubt Garland’s own 
Boomtown of later years owed something to Eggleston's 
picture of land speculation on the frontier. But while Ham- 
lin Garland was thus striving to profit financially from his 
course at the Cedar Valley Seminary, Richard Garland, ob- 
sessed with the idea that richer land lay where the sun set, 
had determined to make one more move westward; and soon 
the son followed his family to the new homestead near Ord- 
way in what is now South Dakota, traveling the last twelve 
miles from Aberdeen on foot.° 

His first visit to Dakota Territory was of short duration. 
After a fortnight’s work shingling a double house, the twenty- 
one year old Garland, consciously proud of his legal maturity, 
gathered up his wages and headed eastward. At Hastings 
he was tempted by the river packets, so that when the ‘‘ War 
Eagle” arrived from St. Paul he bought passage for Red 
Wing, the picturesque strip of water impressing him some- 
what as the Nile impresses the traveler at Cairo. Red Wing 


*South Dakota Writers’ League, Hamlin Garland Memorial, 10 
(Mitchell, South Dakota, 1939); 4 Son of the Middle Border, 243. 
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to him was an exciting town, and he described the bluffs sur- 
rounding it in terms that he later applied to the peaks of 
Wyoming. But unfortunately his money did not allow an 
extended stay to appreciate the scenery, and shortly he de- 
parted for Wabasha and then for the hamlet of Byron, where 
his mother’s relatives lived. Again a search for a school 
was futile. Garland remained until December on the farm 
of William Harris, plowing, threshing, and husking, but at 
the end of 1881 he left Olmsted County to revisit Onalaska 
and the scenes of his boyhood. Well over a year later, after 
an interval of carpentry and schoolteaching, Garland again 
traversed Minnesota en route to the family homestead near 
Ordway.°® 

For some time thereafter he remained at least nominally 
a Dakotan, pre-empting a claim in McPherson County, en- 
during the vicious prairie winter in a frail shanty, and earn- 
ing more money at manual labor than at teaching. Then in 
the fall of 1884 he mortgaged his claim for two hundred 
dollars and started for Boston, determined to carve out a 
career for himself away from the privations of prairie farm- 
ing. It was in Boston that he fitted himself for the dual 
work of writing and lecturing that allowed him to return to 
the Middle Border as a successful man of letters. 

For the next fifty years Garland made frequent visits to 
the Middle West, to see his parents who clung to the Ord- 
way farm for some years longer, to observe agrarian dis- 
content for B. O. Flower’s drena, or to speak to various 
audiences on political or literary topics. On numerous occa- 
sions he came to Minnesota, particularly to Worthington, 
where his mother’s sister resided and where his grandfather, 
Hugh McClintock, spent his declining years, to Winona, and 
to the Twin Cities. Several times in the early 1890's he 
spoke in the state in an attempt to convert Minnesotans to 
the support of Henry George’s single-tax doctrine or as an 


°A Son of the Middle Border, 249-255; Garland, Roadside Meetings, 
1-4 (London, 1931); Hamlin Garland Memorial, 12-15. 
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earnest advocate of Populism.*. The St. Paul Daily Globe 
for January 1, 1891, announced Garland’s arrival on one of 
these visits and outlined his engagements. 

Prof. Hamlin Garland, of the Boston School of Oratory, is visiting 
Minneapolis, and while here will read his famous play, Under the 
Wheel, and deliver several addresses. At the Unitarian church on 
Friday evening of this week Under the Wheel will be read. On Sun- 
day evening next Prof. Garland will address Mr. Sample’s congrega- 
tion in All Souls church on the East Side, and on Wednesday evening 
of next week he will address the Single Tax League at Labor Temple 
on “ The Third House.” The public generally is invited to all these 
entertainments. 

According to the Minneapolis Tribune for January 6, the 
title of Garland’s address at Labor Temple was changed to 
‘* How the People’s Franchises are Stolen”! In 1891, how- 
ever, Garland was still young and relatively unknown, so that 
probably none of these speeches attracted much attention. 

It was a different matter when Garland was invited to 
speak at the national convention of Populists at Omaha in 
1892. There had assembled the lean, hollow-eyed farm 
wives and the bitter, militant, exacerbated farmers who fill 
the pages of Garland’s better stories. ‘“‘ Before this whis- 
pering, restless, respectably threadbare throng, young Mr. 
Garland rose to read a story which he called ‘Under the 
Lion’s Paw.’ The horrors of farm debt hung over many 
in the audience; they knew.” * 

The decade of the 1890's brought fame and recognition to 
Garland. It was the period of Main Travelled Roads and 
Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly, of numerous articles in national 
magazines, and of successful lecture tours. Consequently, 
when Garland returned to Minneapolis in the winter of 1900 
he was received as a distinguished man of letters. The Min- 

* For Garland’s political beliefs at this time see his articles in the Arena 
(Boston), notably the following: “A New Declaration of Rights,” 3: 157- 
184 (January, 1891) ; “ The Single Tax in Actual Application,” 10: 52-58 
(June, 1894); and ‘“ The Land Question, and Its Relation to Art and 
Literature,” 9: 165-175 (January, 1894). 


*George R. Leighton, “ Omaha, Nebraska,” in Harper’s Magazine, 
177: 128 (July, 1938). 
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neapolis Journal for February 14 announced his lecture on 
‘Tales of the Trail” at the Lyceum Theater on February 
21, printed a biographical sketch, and hailed him as in every 
wayawesternman. It referred to Garland’s literary theory 
that a man’s subjects should be chosen from his immediate 
surroundings and it praised him most highly as a writer of 
short stories. Moreover, the paper remarked that Garland 
had inherited sturdy ideals from his Scotch Presbyterian fore- 
bears and that a life of hard work and privation on the farm 
had developed his natural bent as a reformer. 

In subsequent issues the Journal kept Garland’s name be- 
fore the public. He was described as a new form of local 
colorist, as an intimate student of the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley and of the frontier in Dakota, as a poet and historian, as 
an authority on U. S. Grant — Garland had recently finished 
a biography of the great general. ‘‘ He was and has re- 
mained a realist of the strong, healthy type —not the nat- 
uralist of morbidity.” Again, Garland was pictured as a 
veritist, one who faithfully followed his literary creed and 
who, despite criticism, was widely read and admired. In 
its last preliminary announcement of Garland’s lecture, the 
Journal eulogized the speaker not only as a student and lover 
of the western country but as a distinguished orator.’ 

At the Lyceum Theater on February 21 Garland was in- 

troduced by Richard Burton. His lecture was apparently 
very successful, and he was praised for his sincere interpre- 
tation of outdoor life. 
As an original recital, his discourse with the spirit of freedom and un- 
conventionality it involved, was of a very pleasing character, and his 
audience found great enjoyment in following him. He described a 
condition of nature and civilization peculiar to the Western country, 
and the fact that it is rapidly being superseded, lends individual inter- 
est to the literature that concerns it. Mr. Garland is a natural lover 
of the Western life and has reveled in his study of its phases.'” 


® Minneapolis Journal, February 17, 19, 20, 1900. 
Minneapolis Tribune, February 22, 1900. The Journal for the same 
date alluded to Garland’s poetic treatment of his theme. 
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Professor Burton became one of Garland’s warmest 
friends. From 1906 to 1925 head of the English depart- 
ment at the University of Minnesota, Burton was generally 
liked and esteemed. Garland especially had high respect 
for Burton's genial scholarship. He compared him to Pro- 
fessor William Lyon Phelps of Yale for his ability to interest 
and at the same time to educate his students, and he pro- 
nounced the two men as outstanding among American lectur- 
ers on literary themes.” 

But no Minnesotans were closer to Hamlin Garland than 
Cordenio and Maidie Severance, whose intimacy he valued 
highly and whose home he praised for its opulence and lux- 
ury. The Severances had bought the old Harriman farm 
near Cottage Grove and had added wings and ells to the 
house until it was transformed into a veritable rural mansion, 
complete with pipe organ and picture gallery. In Compan- 
ions of the Trail Garland recounts how the Severances had 
descended upon him in 1906 while he was at work on a novel 
in West Salem, Wisconsin, and how they had given him his 
first ride in an automobile, an adventurous, bumpy excursion 
along the Minnesota bluffs. Four years later he enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Severances at their baronial farm. It was 
during this visit that he occupied a box at the St. Paul Audi- 
torium with Charles Flandrau while Theodore Roosevelt ad- 
dressed the audience, and probably Garland was also a guest 
at the dinner which Colonel Alexander O. Brodie gave at the 
St. Paul Hotel in honor of the ex-president. On many later 
occasions Garland was entertained by the Severances; it is 
doubtful, indeed, if he ever passed through the Twin Cities 
without visiting Cedarhurst, Cottage Grove."* 

In the years preceding his California retirement Garland 

“ Garland, Companions of the Trail, 422 (New York, 1931). 

“ Garland, Companions of the Trail,312. The St. Paul Pioneer Press 
for September 7, 1910, states that Cordenio Severance and Frank B. Kel- 
logg were among Brodie’s guests, but makes no mention of Garland. On 


November 13, 1923, the Severances entertained Garland at a luncheon at 
the Minnesota Club. See Minneapolis Tribune, November 15, 1923. 
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was an inveterate lecturer and even something of a cosmopo- 
lite. His many tours sent him up and down the country, so 
that he became as well known as the great lyceum speakers 
of the past. To trace these tours would be both difficult and 
fruitless, since Garland became so familiar a figure that edi- 
tors no longer considered his appearance as news. But if 
one may select a single series of lectures as having special im- 
portance, it must be that of 1923, for it was then that Gar- 
land returned to the Middle West after a long absence only 
to realize that some of his earlier impressions were unpleas- 
antly accurate. After speaking at various places, including 
Valley City, North Dakota, on November 14 and Albert 
Lea, Minnesota, on November 19, Garland asserted that his 
observations had softened his original resentment at Sinclair 
Lewis’ Main Street. ‘I here confess with sorrow that this 
tour has been a painful revelation of the ugliness, crudity and 
monotony which still characterizes most of our Mid-West 
homes. . . . Everywhere I went, I saw neglected gardens, 
unhoused machinery, heaps of garbage, weedy fields and 
boxlike graceless homes. These are my outstanding mem- 
ories.”'* It should be pointed out, of course, that this re- 
introduction to the West occurred after the publication of 
A Son of the Middle Border, not only his most famous book 
but the book which marked Garland’s return to the authentic 
realism of his earlier writings. 

Perhaps a more pleasant memory to Garland in later years 
was a convocation address at the University of Minnesota 
on May 24, 1928, when he spoke on the topic, “‘ The West- 
ward March of the Pioneer.” In the afternoon he was en- 

'® Hamlin Garland, Afternoon Neighbors, 129 (New York, 1934). The 
lecture at Albert Lea is reported in the Albert Lea Tribune for November 
20, 1923. ‘The account states that Garland read his address, and observes 
that neither his delivery nor his lecture was anything to become excited 
about. In fact, the paper concludes, Garland was hardly equal as an en- 
tertainer to the “high class talent” which went to Albert Lea in those 
days! Garland also spoke at Hamline University in St. Paul at chapel 


exercises on November 19, choosing the subject “ Two Summers in Eng- 
land.” Pioneer Press, November 20, 1923. 
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tertained at tea by Dean and Mrs. Melvin E. Haggerty, and 
in the evening he was the principal speaker at the annual 
banquet of the college of education held in the Minnesota 
Union. Choosing the subject “Getting a Start,’’ Garland 
stressed such essential pioneer qualities as self-reliance, inde- 
pendence, and the desire to establish a home.** 

The fact that Hamlin Garland never lived in Minnesota 
for any length of time may explain his failure to use the state 
as a locale for his more important work. It is significant 
that when he chose to describe a Middle Border farm hand 
or a western boom town, his prototypes were an Lowa la- 
borer and a Dakota village. Yet he knew Minnesota not 
only from personal experience but vicariously from the ad- 
ventures of his father. He had traveled across it; he had 
talked with its people. Moreover, he recognized its literary 
possibilities. In that little-known but stimulating plea for 
literary regionalism, Crumbling Idols, Garland asserted that 
‘themes are crying out to be written,” notably northern lum- 
bering. He observed that novelists did not need to look far 
for suitable material, that the life in sawmills and shingle 
mills, the vicissitudes of the river, and specifically the changes 
engendered by the rise of cities like St. Paul and Minneapolis 
offered interesting potential themes.** And he pleaded pas- 
sionately for veritism, his neologism for sincere, blunt, and 
penetrating expression of what the writer saw. 

The actual appearance of Minnesota material in Gar- 
land’s books is infrequent. One of the stories in Main 
Traveled Roads, ““A Day’s Pleasure,”’ was suggested by a 
visit to Worthington in 1891.'° Unhappily, the theme of 

“ Garland’s convocation fee was a hundred dollars. An editorial in 
the Minnesota Daily, the campus newspaper, rebuking students for their 
discourtesies to convocation speakers, suggests that Garland’s speech was 
not too well received. Minnesota Daily, May 24, 25, 1928; Tribune, May 
24, 25, 1928. 

* Garland, Crumbling Idols, 14, 21 (Chicago, 1894). Compare an 


article entitled “ The West in Literature ” in the Arena, 6: 669-676 (No- 


vember, 1892). 
** Garland to the writer, February 25, 1938. 
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the story, although thus localized in Minnesota, is charac- 
teristic of many a farming community of the Middle West. 
Scarcely a village but knows women like Mrs. Markham, 
gaunt, work-tired farm wives, to whom a monthly visit to 
the nearest shopping center is ‘‘a day's pleasure.” The ro- 
mantic hero of Jason Edwards, Garland’s crude novel of 
poverty in the Boston slums and on the Dakota prairies, trav- 
erses Minnesota en route to Boomtown to meet his fiancee.” 
Allusions to Minnesota are scattered throughout Garland’s 
best-known book, 4 Son of the Middle Border, including 
wistful glances westward across the level uplands, scenes of 
cornhusking on an Olmsted County farm, and fruitless at- 
tempts to find a rural school. <A chapter in Trail-Makers 
of the Middle Border, a thinly veiled picture of Richard Gar- 
land’s life, gives an idyllic glimpse of Minnesota soil before 
the Civil War and of an attempt at homesteading which was 
frustrated by federal troops acting to prevent Sioux depre- 
dations on the squatters. Garland himself admitted that a 
handful of tales and poems was also the result of Minne- 
sota observations or episodes.'"* As a whole, it cannot be 
said that Garland’s work was greatly shaped or stimulated 
by his Minnesota experiences. 

Nevertheless, Minnesota is intrinsically part of the Mid- 
dle Border, and Minnesota was the land that Hamlin Gar- 
land saw when his boyish dreams pictured fabulously fertile 
soil and pampas inhabited by Indians and deer and buffalo. 
If Richard Garland’s path westward had been straight as 
the crow flies, he would have crossed Minnesota rather than 
lowa en route to his Dakota paradise, much as the pilgrims 
of Giants in the Earth toiled through Fairmont and Wor- 
thington and Luverne —or their embryos. And if Hamlin 
Garland had lived out his life as poetic destiny would seem 
to have outlined it, he would have died in a big log house on 
one of the Minnesota bluffs overlooking La Crosse. But 


* Garland, Jason Edwards: An Average Man, 118 (New York, 1897). 
** Garland to the writer, February 25, 1938. 
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as he himself remarked to the writer, he felt unable any 
longer to endure the isolation and rigor of a northern win- 
ter, and instead of surveying the great Mississippi in his wan- 
ing years he was ‘‘ doomed "’ to finish his life ‘‘ in a Monterey 
Colonial house in a city of perpetual sun and perennial flow- 
ers.” 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 








NEW LIGHT ON THE NORTHAMPTON 
COLONY 


THE NORTHAMPTON COLONY, which brought to Minnesota 
in the spring of 1853 some seventy-five settlers from Massa- 
chusetts, has been discussed by the present writer in two ear- 
lier articles in Minnesota History.’ Since their appearance, 
the Minnesota Historical Society has acquired transcripts of 
numerous letters and other items relating to the colony that 
were published in the early 1850's in the Northampton 
Courier, a newspaper issued in the Massachusetts community 
where the colony originated. These items, which were cop- 
ied for the society from a file of the Courier in the Forbes 
Library in Northampton, provide new data on the colony. 
It is now possible, for example, to give the names of members 
hitherto unknown to the writer, to state more specifically the 
aims of the colonists, and to add further information con- 
cerning their settlements in Minnesota. 

The Reverend Freeman Nutting of South Hadley Falls, 
Massachusetts, who made a trip to Minnesota in search of 
health in the summer of 1851, was the founder of the colony. 
His first letter to the Courier was printed under the heading 


“Minnesota Territory. — A Colony! — Who will go?” 
The movement was seconded in a letter by the Reverend 
Henry M. Nichols of Williamsburg.* These ministers 


stressed the healthfulness of the climate in Minnesota, the 
richness of the soil, and the comparative inexpensiveness of 
taking over the unsurveyed land. Colonists could locate 
themselves to their liking and have two or three years in 
which to raise crops, which would pay for the land when 

*See “Henry Martyn Nichols and the Northampton Colony” and 
“The Northampton Colony and Chanhassen,” ante, 19: 129-147, 20: 140- 


145 (June, 1938, June, 1939). 
* Northampton Courier, September 28, October 5, 1852. 
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the government surveyed it and brought it into the market 
at $1.25 an acre, provided the Homestead Bill did not give 
it to them outright before that time. 

The organization of the colony followed, with Nichols as 
president and Porter Nutting of Northampton as secretary 
and treasurer.* Proposing to settle upon the unsurveyed 
public lands of Minnesota, the colonists formed an associa- 
tion “under the name of the Minnesota Claim Association,” 
each member having the privilege of making one claim not 
to exceed 160 acres. The committee of finance was com- 
posed of Porter, Levi, and Freeman Nutting, H. M. 
Nichols, C. S. Johnson, Charles Hayden, and B. F. Sears. 

They announced in the Courier of December 21, 1852, 
that they were making arrangements to emigrate to the Sioux 
lands of Minnesota Territory. They wished every member 
of the association to be well informed about Minnesota be- 
forehand, and advised all to obtain E. S. Seymour’s Sketches 
of Minnesota: The New England of the West, published by 
Harper and Brothers in 1850. 

At a meeting of the association held in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and reported in the Courier of February 22, 1853, 
the Reverend Chester Turner of Hartford, Connecticut, was 
chairman, and E. J. Crump of Webster, Massachusetts, sec- 
retary. A business committee consisted of the Reverend 
L.C. Collins, Porter Nutting, and J. E. Cathcart, and a com- 
mittee to confer with agents for conveyance of members and 
freight was made up of T. D. Wood, S. J. Mantor, and Por- 
ter Nutting. 

After their arrival in St. Paul on April 19, 1853, the mem- 
bers of the colony failed to stick together. An item in the 
Courier of June 14, 1853, states that Agent Freeman Nut- 
ting had selected a location on the Cannon River, and had 
kept it a secret from the inhabitants of the territory, but that 
when about half of the colony set out to view the location 


* This name is incorrectly given as F. Nutting, ante, 19: 133. 
* Courier, October 26, 1852. 
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they were turned back by hordes of men who were desirous 
of getting them to settle elsewhere.’ Nowhere has any cor- 
roboration of this story been found. Nichols wrote in his 
diary on April 23, 1853: ‘Cannon River company coming 
home sick.”” A local correspondent of the St. Anthony Ex- 
press, ina letter printed on May 6, 1853, said that he had met 
some members of the Northampton Colony who had been 
told that the Cannon River country was the best part of 
the territory. ‘‘ They were taken fifteen miles across a sandy 
prairie and left in a cold rain-storm, where there was not 
enough wood to kindle a fire. They remained without fire 
and shelter, and returned on foot with their baggage. Some 
of the party were so disgusted that they took the next boat 
down the river.” That hardship had been a deciding factor 
is borne out by L. C. Collins, who said that the colonists were 
unused to pioneer life and that a score or so fled back.* His 
conclusion was that the New England men were not the right 
men to pioneer in a new country! 

Freeman Nutting, without throwing further light on why 
the colony scattered, wrote to the Courier from St. Anthony 
on June | about the ‘ unexpected explosion.” The colonists, 
he said, intended to select a location, survey the land into 
claims of 160 acres each, and cast lots for claims. ‘ But the 
Colony, numbering about one hundred men, after having 
traveled fifteen hundred miles together, and when within fif- 
teen miles of the place selected by their Agent, suddenly and 
unaccountably broke up and scattered, and all but three re- 
fused to go to the place selected for them.”’’ 

Nichols, who had anticipated a scattering even before the 
colony arrived, also wrote from St. Anthony on June 1, and 
gave some additional information: * 

* Nutting visited the Cannon Valley on his first trip to Minnesota. 

* Courier, July 5, 1853. 

* Courier, June 21, 1853. 

* Courier, July 5, 1853. Nichols preceded Nutting to Minnesota as 


advance agent of the colony. The former’s prediction that the colonists 
would scatter is quoted ante, 19: 138. 
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According to the predictions of our Western papers, the Colony ar- 
rangement, so far as settling together was concerned, was a nullity on 
the first attempt to carry it into execution. Be the cause of this failure 
whatever it may, one thing is certain, the settling in large companies 
with the expectation of each man being satisfied with his claim, cannot 
be accomplished. Unpleasant as the breaking up has been to many, 
yet I hesitate not to say, those who remain have pleased themselves bet- 
ter than they could have done by remaining as one company. 

Whatever reports these may carry back who remained here but three 
or four days, we are willing to risk the reputation of the Territory with 
those who have made claims and gone to work. ‘The fact is, any man 
will become homesick in our crowded western villages, paying high 
rates of board, and doing nothing. Between ten and fifteen of the 
original Colony have returned, nearly all of them in less than a week 
after their arrival. Those who remained are nearly all settled at three 
different points, viz: near Minnetonka Lake, 18 miles from St. An- 
thony Falls, — on the head waters of the Cannon River, 40 miles from 
St. Paul,—and on the Minnesota River, above Traverse de Sioux, 
about 80 miles from St. Paul. Each of these parties think they have 
the best place in the world, and the fonger they remain, the better are 
they pleased. 


One of the three persons who went directly to the place 
selected by Nutting was the Reverend E. J. Crump, who 
called it “the finest spot on earth.’ His ciaim consisted of 
eighty acres of prairie and eighty acres of wood, with the 
Cannon River between. Levi Nutting also located at the 
“Nutting settlement’ on the Cannon River, and said that 
‘the planting of a New England colony in Minnesota is not 
a failure,’ though the colony foolishly broke up. Finally 
Porter Nutting left for Minnesota, and evidently liked the 
Nutting settlement, for in 1855 the Courier reported that he 
had purchased a portion of the “town plot” for twelve hun- 
dred dollars. “It is thought,” the item reads, “that this 
settlement, which is called Fariboult, will be selected for the 
county seat.”” The Courier also said: ‘‘ The settlement on 
Cannon River, the place selected by Mr. Nutting as agent of 
the Massachusetts Colony, and where a part only of the Col- 
ony located, is prospering finely.” ® 


* Courier, June 14, July 12, 1853; May 15, 1855. On August 16, 1853, 
the Courier reported that Porter Nutting, Joseph Haskins, Harvey 
Holland, and Caleb Carver “started Friday on a trip to Minnesota.” 
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The location “ near Minnetonka Lake’ became Chanhas- 
sen Township."® J. E. Cathcart, writing from there on De- 
cember 26, 1853, said: “* When I first came to this section of 
the country last spring, the only house was the broad heavens 
over our head, and the only bed the ground; now 14 families 
are located near us.”” He went into particulars about the 
number of “minnes”’ near him, explaining that ‘ minne”’ is 
the Indian name for water, and that in the Sioux language 
the noun is put before the adjective. “So,” he said, ‘* Min- 
netonka means water large, Minnewasta, another lake, 
means water deer, or deer lake, as we translate.” *' 

Nichols’ numerous letters from Minnesota to the Courier 

are full of information about his adopted land, which he 
called ‘‘the New England of the West.”’ And they are let- 
ters of praise. Before he left New England he had written 
of the colonists as a group which, by keeping together, would 
overcome the privations of an isolated pioneer life; instead 
of enduring a seclusion of several years from society, its 
members would carry with them their own New England so- 
ciety. But after his arrival in Minnesota he was quick to 
point out the culture which already existed there, and in a 
letter to the Courier from Stillwater he wrote as a proud 
Minnesotan: ** 
People pay more attention to the literature of magazines and papers, 
than at the East. You can hardly enter a family without finding Har- 
per, Putnam, Graham and Godey, and oftener two of these than one. 
The Home Journal, and Arthur’s Home Gazette visit hundreds of log 
cabins, and then, every body takes the Tribune.'* We have heard of 
the annexation of Hawaii and the war in Europe, and we discuss and 
settle all these great questions as much as you do at the East, only we 
are about ten days behind you, that is all. 


CHARLES W. NICHOLS 
University oF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 

* See “ The Northampton Colony and Chanhassen,” ante, 20: 140-145. 

" Courier, March 7, 1854. 

” Courier, October 5, 1852; September 19, 1854. 

Statistics in early Minnesota newspapers prove the popularity of the 
New York Tribune in the territory. 











NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


JANE GREY SWISSHELM AND C., A. LOUNSBERRY 


IN 1934 the Minnesota Historical Society published a book 
edited by Dr. Arthur J. Larsen and entitled Crusader and 
Feminist. The reference is to Jane Grey Swisshelm, the 
militant journalist of St. Cloud who was active there before 
and during part of the Civil War. Mrs. Swisshelm was not 
only an outstanding newspaperwoman, but a lecturer, an au- 
thor, a crusader for what she believed to be right, and an 
army nurse. In the latter capacity an association and friend- 
ship developed between her and another outstanding pioneer 
character — Colonel C. A. Lounsberry. 

The Minnesota Historical Society has an almost complete 
file from April 11, 1868, to Christmas, 1869, of the Martin 
County Atlas published at Fairmont. The editor and pub- 
lisher of the paper was Colonel Lounsberry. It was Martin 
County’s first newspaper. In one of the issues we learn from 
the pen of the colonel himself of his first meeting with Mrs. 
Swisshelm and of the interesting conditions surrounding the 
meeting. 

At the age of eighteen, Lounsberry, an orphan, enlisted 
as a private for service in the Civil War with a Michigan 
regiment. On his twenty-second birthday he was commis- 
sioned colonel. He was wounded three times, twice seri- 
ously, and taken prisoner twice. At the close of the war in 
1866 he went to Fairmont and engaged in the sheep business. 
In this venture he was wholly unsuccessful. In 1868 he 
founded and began publication of the Martin County Atlas, 
which he continued until Christmas, 1869. 

The period of the publication of the dt/as covered the 
campaign year of 1868. The colonel was a successful candi- 
date in that year for the office of county auditor of Martin 
174 
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County. After its suspension in Fairmont, the Atlas was 
removed to Wells, where publication was continued through 
1874. The colonel abandoned the paper in 1872 and se- 
cured editorial employment on the Minneapolis Tribune. 
Soon he removed to Bismarck, in Dakota Territory, where 
in 1873 he established the Bismarck Tribune. Its publica- 
tion has continued to the present without interruption, and it 
flourishes today as one of the foremost newspapers of North 
Dakota. Lounsberry was engaged in other journalistic en- 
terprises in that state, and he wrote a history of North Da- 
kota. 

While at Bismarck he became well acquainted with Gen- 
eral George A. Custer, who was stationed at Fort Abraham 
Lincoln across the Missouri River. It was from that fort 
that Custer and his men went to battle and death on the banks 
of the Little Big Horn in June, 1876. Lounsberry intended 
to accompany the expedition, but refrained because his wife 
wasill. In reporting the terrible massacre to the New York 
Herald, for which he was local correspondent, the colonel 
accomplished one of the greatest newspaper scoops of all 
time. When the steamboat “Far West’ wound its way 
down the Big Horn, Yellowstone, and Missouri rivers to 
Bismarck with the wounded of another battle and the first 
news that Custer and his entire command had been wiped 
out, Lounsberry rose to the occasion. For many hours, as 
those with information talked, he wrote, throwing the manu- 
script to a corps of telegraph operators who kept the wires 
hot tothe Herald in New York. Asa result the Herald had 
an advantage over all other papers. The telegraph bill was 
three thousand dollars. The Herald paid Lounsberry hand- 
somely, the amount being, I believe, twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars. It also gave thirty-five hundred dollars to the widow 
of Mark Kellogg, who went with Custer in Lounsberry’s 
place and lost his life in the fatal battle. It must be under- 
stood that in 1876 the railroad ended at Bismarck, and that 
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there were no telegraph, telephone, or other methods of com- 
munication west of the city. 

On the first page of the issue of the 4tlas for January 14, 
1869, appears a reminiscent article by Lounsberry. In it he 
gives a vivid and interesting account of the Battle of the Wil- 
derness in 1864, in which he participated and was wounded. 
The article appears under the following heading: “ Personal 
Recollections. Mrs. Jane Swisshelm. By C. A. L.” In 
the conclusion the writer gives an account of his first meeting 
with Mrs. Swisshelm, who attended him while serving as a 
nurse on a gunboat on the Rappahannock. 

But let the colonel tell the story in his words, written 
seventy-two years ago: 


One sultry afternoon about the last of May, we lay on board the 
hospital boat on the beautiful Rappahannock, expecting soon to start 
for Washington. During the excitement of the day our wound had 
been neglected and was decidedly painful. A bustling little woman, 
with a round, full face, and brown loose hair, dressed in a coarse delaine 
dress, and with stockingless feet, encased in men’s brogans, with a towel 
fastened to her waist and bosom stuffed with lint and bandages, carry- 
ing a basin of water, came along and kindly offered her services and 
dressed our wound, keeping up all the time a steady stream of pleasant 
chat. She seemed to have a big heart, brim full of sympathy for the 
boys, and seemed particularly adapted to cheer them up by her conver- 
sation and aid them by her numerous acts of kindness. She dressed our 
wound several times during the voyage and, of course, we were anxious 
to know who our kind friend was and found that it was no other than 
Jane Swisshelm, the authoress. We afterwards met this lady in Wash- 
ington with her family and became quite well acquainted with her. 

Her face is far from lovely, and some of her expressions are more 
pointed than elegant, but God has given her a big and kind heart, and 
a disposition to use her power to the aid that mankind may be benefited. 
Noble Jane Swisshelm, long may she live, a blessing to her family and 
friends, one of her country’s honored daughters. 


Jutius E. Haycrartr 
FAIRMONT, MINNESOTA 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Voyageur’s Highway: Minnesota’s Border Lake Land. By 
Grace Lee Nute, curator of manuscripts, Minnesota Historical 
Society. (St. Paul, The Minnesota Historical Society, 1941. 
xiii, 113 p. Illustrations, maps. Paper, $.50.) 


This very attractive book is the result of enlightened teamwork, 
teamwork in which Dr. Grace Lee Nute has provided the scholarly 
background and the ready pen (or typewriter) ; Frank Brookes Huba- 
chek, the enthusiasm bred of a quarter of a century’s knowledge of the 
border country between Minnesota and Ontario —enthusiasm plus 
very practical support; and an anonymous member of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, the funds for printing the book. By the terms of 
the latter gift the proceeds from the sale of The Voyageur’s Highway 
are to become the nucleus of a Special Publications Fund of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society, to be devoted to the printing and publishing of 
such historical materials as do not fall within the province of the so- 
ciety’s quarterly magazine or its other regular publications. 

That Dr. Nute has made a very good job of The Voyageur’s High- 
way goes pretty much without saying. She possesses the rare combina- 
tion of special knowledge and the ability to put the fruits of research 
into admirable language. That knowledge and ability were already 
found in books that have established Miss Nute’s reputation as an 
authority in Minnesota history and an author whose writings it is al- 
ways a pleasure to read. In this, as in her previous books, she has 
shown that it is possible to be popular and at the same time authentic. 

Her theme is the border country through which the international 
boundary passes on its way from Lake Superior to the Lake of the 
Woods and the forty-ninth parallel; and her purpose is to give those 
who do not already know this region some idea of its history, its re- 
sources as a natural playground for the city folk of two countries, and 
its wild and very distinctive charm, and to help those public-spirited 
Americans and Canadians who for some years, and in spite of many 
human and other obstacles, have persisted in urging the governments 
of the United States and Canada, of Minnesota and Ontario, to bring 
about by means of a treaty the setting apart of this wilderness area as 
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an international reserve. “lwo Rocky Mountain parks were some 
years ago so combined in the International Waterton-Glacier Park, 
Waterton Park being in Canada and Glacier in the United States. 
‘That was done by concurrent legislation in Congress and the Canadian 
Parliament. In the case of Quetico Park and the Superior National 
Forest, as the state of Minnesota and the province of Ontario are in- 
volved as well as the two federal governments, a treaty would seem to 
be the more appropriate means of bringing about the union. 

The Voyageur’s Highway, while it does not cover a very large field, 
discusses the many aspects of that field so thoroughly that it is not prac- 
ticable in a short review to do more than suggest the scope and character 
of Dr. Nute’s work. Not the least interesting parts of the book are 
those in which she sketches the historical background of the border 
country’s story. ‘The earliest historical figure was De Noyon, a 
French-Canadian who adventured beyond Lake Superior as early as 
1688 and wintered on the “ Ouchichiq River,” which, as Dr. Nute 
says, was probably Rainy River. I doubt, however, if she is right in 
identifying the “ Lake of the Assiniboin” as Lake Winnipeg. An 
early description refers to it as “‘ Lac aux Isles, otherwise called Asini- 
boiles,” and “ Lac aux Isles” is elsewhere applied to the Lake of the 
Woods; also the context seems to make it reasonably clear that the 
“Western Sea,” to which this route is said to lead, is Lake Winnipeg, 
the writer of the description supposing that Winnipeg River emptied 


” 


into the ocean. 

Miss Nute carries the story of the border country down through the 
French and British periods to the American period. The British trav- 
elers and residents were for the most part fur traders, men of the 
Northwest Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company, who occupied 
posts or traveled east or west by canoe along the picturesque water 
thoroughfare that is now the international boundary. There were 
periods of tension between the men of the two British companies and 
between them and the men of the American Fur Company, and the 
rivalry was always keen even when it was not acrimonious. A story 
is told of a traveler visiting one of the British posts on the north bank 
of Rainy River. ‘The American traders on the opposite side were hav- 
ing a difficult time making both ends meet. A man was fishing on the 
American side of the river. To a question by the traveler the British 
trader replied, “ He is fishing for his breakfast. If he catches anything 
he will eat. Otherwise he must go hungry.” 
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In a short chapter Dr. Nute admirably summarizes the long and 
intricate story of boundary routes and disputes. It will be remem- 
bered that the idea at one time was that the international boundary 
should follow the canoe route to the Lake of the Woods and thence go 
due west until it struck the upper waters of the Mississippi. That, 
as the author says, was found to be an impossibility. David Thomp- 
son, who has seldom got much credit for the many bits of information 
he added to the maps of his period, found in 1798 that the source of 
the Mississippi was some distance south of any point on the Lake of the 
Woods. Some years later, as astronomer and cartographer to the 
British commissioners, he helped to survey the boundary routes. An 
associate of Thompson’s was Dr. John J. Bigsby, who wrote a very 
entertaining account of his travels and adventures. A very odd inci- 
dent, quoted by Dr. Nute, runs thus: “ Just as a bend of the river took 
our distressed people out of sight, looking up the stream, we saw a long 
spear erect in the water, and riding rapidly towards us. This I could 
not at all understand; but in a moment or two there darted down the 
current, from an upper bend, a canoe in full pursuit, one Indian at the 
bow, standing aloft on the thwarts, spear in hand ; another was guiding. 
In striking a large fish, it had wrenched the weapon from the hand of 
the spearman.” 

In her chapter on “ Voyageurs” Miss Nute brings together much 
of her accumulated knowledge of the manners and customs of these 
characteristic figures of the fur trade —their appearance, modes of 
travel, character, dress ; the baptism of Nor’Westers, a sort of voyageur 
equivalent of the sailor’s introduction to the equator; the making of a 
lob pine and its significance ; the engaging songs of the voyageurs ; por- 
tages and what they meant ; the building of a trading post, and so forth. 
She is equally happy in her treatment of the Indians and their ways — 
the gathering of wild rice, the native tobacco known as kinnikinnick, 
the making of canoes, the collecting of sap for syrup. 

In regard to this last item the author is, I think, misinformed. 
Quoting Dr. John McLoughlin’s statement that the Indians of the 
boundary lakes eat the “sap of the Birch,” she adds, “ Probably the 
author slipped in writing the last word. He surely intended to men- 
tion the sap of the maple.” At Lac Seul a hundred miles or so north 
of Rainy Lake, the Indians still make sugar from the sap of the white 
birch. The sugar content is, of course, much less than in the sap of the 
maple, which does not grow around Lac Seul. 
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Miss Nute makes effective use of the narrative of John Tanner, the 
Kentucky lad who was stolen by Indians and spent thirty years among 
the natives of Minnesota’s border waters. “It is,” as she justly says, 
‘probably the most authentic picture of Indian life through Indian 
eves that has come to us.” Tanner throws doubt upon one popular 
impression — the honesty of the Indian, and particularly his scrupulous 
respect for the provisions in another man’s cache. Incidentally, Dr. 
McLoughlin weakens another kindly thought. He attributes much of 
the early destruction of the northern forests by fire to the careless- 
ness of the natives. 

Coming down to more recent times, one finds in The Voyageur’s 
Highway a very satisfactory account of the abortive gold rush of the 
1860's, and the dramatic story of the discovery of the iron ranges, with 
the spectacular development of the iron mines that brought to northern 
Minnesota such varied European peoples as the Finns, Croats, Slovenes, 
Serbs, Montenegrins, and Bulgarians. The Finns have transplanted 
to the New World their folk songs and folklore, and such institutions 
as the sauna or bathhouse. And to accompany the songs of an older 
generation we have in the Minnesota woods such rollicking ballads of 
the lumberjacks as “ Gerry’s Rocks,” and the truthful yarns of Paul 
Bunyan and his blue ox. Nor does Miss Nute forget, in reminding 
us of the rugged appeal of the life of the lumberman, that we have to 
thank him, or rather his employers, for a great deal of wanton destruc- 
tion of timber in a region that was designed by nature to give rest and 
refreshment to innumerable tired city folk. 

Miss Nute opens her story of the boundary country in this way: 
“The North Country is a siren. Who can resist her song of intricate 
and rich counterpoint — the soaring harmonies of bird melodies against 
an accompaniment of lapping waters, roaring cataracts, and the soft, sad 
overtones of pine boughs?’”’, and she ends on the same appealing note: 
“And then, in the hush of the forest, perhaps while you are toiling 
along some portage path, you will hear from a distant thicket a hymn 
never meant for mortal ears. No trace of earth in the hermit thrush’s 
sublime matins and vespers — only the ecstasy of serene faith.” 

Lest there might be anything missing in this adequate and very read- 
able account of the region of the border lakes, it is admirably illustrated 
with some fifty half tones and a number of maps, and equipped with 


both a chronology and a bibliography. Also—a quality many of us 
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are grateful for — it is printed in a clear, attractive type, with ample 
space between the lines and good margins. 


- LAWRENCE J. BuURPEE 
INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION ’ 


Orrawa, CANADA 


Western America: The Exploration, Settlement, and Development of 
the Region beyond the Mississippi. By LeRoy R. HAFEN and 
Cart Coke Rister. (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. 
xxiv, 698 p. Illustrations, maps. $4.65.) 


This is a first-class study, valuable to the teacher and student of the 
West and interesting to the general reader. The main body of the vol- 
ume is devoted to the development of the region west of the Missis- 
sippi, but a basis is furnished for the understanding of this phase by a 
brief account of the exploration and settlement of the eastern part of 
the United States. Included in the latter section are nine chapters 
dealing with Spanish, French, and English activity during the Ameri- 
can colonial period, and with the settlement of the old Southwest and 
the Old Northwest after the Revolution. The remaining twenty-six 
chapters discuss familtar subjects — the purchase of Louisiana, the fur 
trade, the Sante Fé trade, Oregon and Texas, gold, Indians, Mormons, 
transportation, territorial growth and statehood, cattle and sheep 
ranching, social life, cultural growth, and economic development — 
but the significance of the book lies in its emphasis on the trans-Missis- 
sippi West and the delightful manner in which the story is told. 

Professors Hafen and Rister have enlivened their textbook by in- 
cluding in it many sparkling quotations from contemporary and later 
sources. Even the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce would be 
forced to stifle a smile when reading a comment on the California 
climate expressed in the 1840’s: “‘ There never was but one man in 
California who had the ague,’ said trapper Robidoux. ‘ He was from 
Missouri and carried the disease in his system. It was such a curiosity 
to see a man shake with the chills that the people of Monterey went 
eighteen miles into the country to watch him’” (p. 350). 

Of particular interest to residents of Minnesota is the material deal- 
ing with their state. Mention is made here and there of Radisson and 
Groseilliers, of Le Sueur, of Fort Snelling, of the Sioux Uprising, of 
the Northern Pacific, of Jim Hill, and of other persons, events, and 
places associated with the state; and chapter 21 is entirely devoted to 
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Iowa and Minnesota. In this chapter are brief but accurate accounts 
of the early settlement of Minnesota, the lumber industry, pioneer 
farming, the formation of the territory, the Indian treaties, population 
composition and growth, the securing of statehood, milling, dairying, 
and the opening up of the iron ranges. Interspersed in the narrative 
are the names of Lawrence Taliaferro, Henry H. Sibley, Franklin 
Steele, Alexander Ramsey, and James M. Goodhue. 

As is the case with most books, certain chapters are outstanding, 
while others are inferior. In the opinion of this reviewer, chapter 34, 
on the “ Utilization of Natural Resources,” is the least satisfactory. 
Its style is elementary and the treatment of the subjects — land, water, 
minerals, and forests—is rather superficial. On the other hand, 
the discussions of the economic, political, and social development of the 
western states from the days of the first explorers through the admission 
into the Union — the general scope of the study — are excellent. The 
authors have summarized a mass of information into a relatively small 
survey without sacrificing essentials, and at the same time they have in- 
cluded pertinent minutiae which give life to the book and evidence of 
the mature scholarship of the writers. Errors are remarkably few, al- 
though Middle Westerners may feel that they have suffered unneces- 
sarily at the hands of the proofreaders when they discover the names 
of Arthur J. Larsen, Oliver H. Kelley, Joseph Schafer, and James C. 
Malin misspelled. In one instance the minimum amount of land that 
could be purchased under the land law of 1800 is given incorrectly as 
120 acres, whereas in another it is given correctly as 320 acres (p. 105, 
137). These slips, however, are minor and do not detract appreciably 
from the value of the study. 

Features deserving favorable notice are the inclusion of thirteen 
maps and seventeen illustrations and of selective bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter. The bibliographies are unusually complete, list- 
ing books, articles, bulletins, Congressional documents, government re- 
ports, and early guidebooks and descriptive works. It should be noted, 
nevertheless, that care has not always been taken, especially in the first 
part of the book, to make citations of articles uniform in style. In 
some cases the date of a periodical publication has been given, while in 
others it has not. All the maps are valuable, but the one showing the 
location of federal irrigation projects is particularly impressive. For 
the benefit of a person unacquainted with the West, a physiographic 
map to accompany the short section on geographic features would have 
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been helpful. A majority of the illustrations are of contemporary 
drawings or photographs and they have been well chosen. 

The reading of most of Western America will be a fascinating expe- 
rience, even to the student well grounded in the subject. 


' ‘ : Merritt E. Jarcuow 
SoutH Dakota State COLLEGE 
BrookINGs, SOUTH Dakota 


This Is Our Land: The Story of Conservation in the United States. 
By E. G. CHryney and T. SCHANTZ-HANSEN. With a fore- 
word by Jay N. Daruinc. (St. Paul, Webb Book Publishing 
Company, 1940. xii, 335 p. Illustrations. $3.00.) 


The authors of This 1s Our Land feel that one cannot treat the 
conservation of natural resources adequately, except in terms of human 
needs. Likewise, one cannot discuss the conservation of one resource 
without touching upon the problems involved in the conservation of all 
other resources, whether they be forests, grasslands, minerals, or Ameri- 
ca’s vast human resources. So, throughout the book they emphasize 
this interrelation of problems and state that “ fitting men into nature 
is the subject matter of conservation.”” This approach is not new in 
conservation literature or practice. But a corollary idea is new to 
many. ‘The scientific management of America’s resources considers 
the needs of today as well as the needs of the next hundred years, for 
conservation means wise use, tomorrow and today. 

The message is heartening, yet it does no violence to historical truth, 
for it does not minimize the waste and wanton destruction so charac- 
teristic of the frontier days of American history. ‘The story of the 
past must be related to make the record complete. The emphasis is 
not upon what has been done; it is upon what must be done to utilize 
natural resources in the satisfaction of human needs. 

The book is directed to the layman, and is not a definitive history of 
the conservation movement in the United States, as the title might in- 
dicate. It has, however, some positive merits — broad vision; a mul- 
titude of facts woven into a moving story which supplies a sense of 
factual accuracy without footnotes, tables, or graphs; a pleasing, mod- 
ern format; illustrations sprinkled lavishly through each chapter; and 
questions and problems for the teacher. 

Heten McCann Wuite 


St. PauL, MINNESOTA 
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Guide to Depositories of Manuscript Collections in the United States: 
Minnesota. Prepared by the Minnesota Historical Records 
Survey Project, Division of Community Service Programs, 
Work Projects Administration. (St. Paul, The Minnesota 
Historical Records Survey Project, 1941. 84 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. ) 


No one realizes more fully than the curator of manuscripts of the 
Minnesota Historical Society how valuable an aid to research this find- 
ing list will be. To the serious student, such a modest guide is worth 
scores of more popular and spectacular books. It appears reasonably 
complete. Probably some semiprivate and institutional collections 
have been overlooked inadvertently, but nothing of importance in that 
category occurs to the reviewer. Collections owned by churches, local 
historical societies, colleges and universities, libraries, seminaries, pio- 
neer associations, and the Grand Army of the Republic are all listed. 

As one would expect, the greater number of entries are for local 
historical societies, with educational institutions and church groups 
holding second and third places respectively. The entries are arranged 
alphabetically by the name of the place in which the depository is lo- 
cated. This is a suitable arrangement, in view of the fact that there 
is a very full index. The description of the holdings of any one de- 
pository is of necessity brief and no two persons would concur on what 
should be omitted and what recorded. What is given seems entirely 
reasonable to the reviewer. Information on hours, conditions of use, 
and custodians is no doubt accurate for the moment, but will soon be 
out of date. The history of the collection and the collecting agency is 
more valuable and to all appearances full and accurate. 

. Grace Lee Nute 
MinNeEsota Historicat Society 
St. PAUL 


lowa: Land of Many Mills. By Jacop A. Swisher. (Iowa City, 
The State Historical Society of Iowa, 1940. 317 p. $3.00.) 


It is pleasant, indeed, to find a well-written narrative of the history 
of milling and of the relation of the mill to social and economic life in 
lowa. Grist- and sawmills were essential to pioneer life, and Mr. 
Swisher carefully shows the beginnings, growth, and gradual decay of 
an economic activity which once was almost as commonplace as the 
horse and buggy. In addition, he describes the modern mill. 
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After beginning with a survey of the history of mills through the 
ages, this volume tells of the various devices by which the pioneer 
ground grain for flour, explains the use of water power, describes the 
construction and types of milldams, millraces, water wheels, and mill- 
stones, and, in a most readable chapter, describes the Hawkeye settler 
going to mill with his grain. 

The milling operations of “ Little Switzerland,” as the northeast 
corner of lowa sometimes was known, are pictured, as are those of 
other localized areas where milling seemed to possess distinctive charac- 
teristics. It is only natural, of course, that special attention be paid 
to the mills along certain prominent streams, such as Pine Creek and 
the lowa, English, and Des Moines rivers. 

As the industrial revolution penetrated to Iowa, steam was applied 
to milling machinery, and this book adequately shows the changes which 
this new type of power brought. There is discussion of the place of 
corn and wheat in relation to Iowa milling and some narrative concern- 
ing the modern mill. 

This book, one of the volumes in the Jowa Centennial History se- 
ries, should be of interest to the general reader and should prove of 
value to the student of economic life. The researcher probably will be 
piqued at the many direct quotations where no citations to sources are 
included. On the other hand, the notes and references, which are 
gathered at the end of the volume, are fairly complete and they will 
be found useful. 

It seems straining for effect to describe Iowa as a land of “ many” 
mills, if by that is meant that Iowa possessed more than the normal 
number of mills found in other states under similar conditions. A list 
of some seven hundred and fifty mills is included in the volume, and 
these cover the entire range of Iowa history. Assuming that these 
mills were all in existence at the same time (which they were not), 
the average number of mills in any one lowa county would be seven o1 
eight. At any one time the actual number must have been consider- 
ably smaller. But this exaggerated claim should not detract from a 
substantial volume. A bit of doggerel verse, “ The Old Water Mill,” 
somewhat mars an otherwise dignified contribution to the economic 
history of Lowa. 

Puiuip D. JorDAN 


Mami UNIVERSITY 
Oxrorp, OH1I0 
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A Fascinating Game: Autobiographical Excerpts from the Writings of 
Frederick G. Atkinson. Edited by EL1IzABETH KLEIN Bripc- 
MAN and Mary ATKINSON MircHELL. (Minneapolis, Pri- 
vately printed, 1940. xiii, 84 p. Illustrations.) 


Like many others, Frederick G. Atkinson, Minneapolis business- 
man, found considerable pleasure in recalling earlier days through the 
medium of an autobiography. ‘The manuscript was never completed, 
and only the parts which deal with Atkinson’s own experiences have 
been brought together in this book. Except for the last chapter, 
which contains an account of a hunting expedition, the selections 
describe Atkinson’s rise in the business world. 

Atkinson’s parents were poor. His father was employed by a rail- 
road company as a locomotive spring maker, and, since the family was 
large, the boys had to help at an early age. One of the author’s first 
jobs was selling newspapers in the milling district. Soon he was the 
office boy in the Washburn, Crosby Company. ‘Then he began to 
prepare for the opportunity which he knew would come. Accounting 
would be useful, so Atkinson studied at night school. Shorthand was 
mastered by taking down sermons in Minneapolis churches. General 
office work followed, and Atkinson’s progress was steady. In 1892 
he was put in charge of the sales department of the company, and in 
1914 he became one of its vice-presidents. 

Helping to build a great company was hard, exhausting work, but 
it also seems to have been a great adventure. Planning a campaign to 
sell hard winter wheat flour in Southern markets seems to have been 
as thrilling to Atkinson as successful siege operations would be to a 
soldier. Is this attitude one of the secrets of the successful business- 
man? The author probably would have answered in the affirmative. 

Ropney C. LoeHR 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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NOTES 


Dr. Puivip D. Jorpan (“ The Hutchinson Family in the Story of 
American Music’’) is associate professor of history in Miami Univer- 
sity at Oxford, Ohio. He is the joint author, with Lillian Kessler, 
of a volume to be published in the fall by Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany under the title “ Songs of Yesterday: An Anthology of American 
Life.” The book will deal with the troupes of family singers who 
toured America and Europe in the middle decades of the past century, 
popularizing songs that were often of their own composition. In the 
present article Dr. Jordan deals with what he characterizes as the 
“most prominent troupe of family singers on tour,” a family that inci- 
dentally was closely identified with the development of the Minnesota 
frontier of the 1850’s. Bertha L. Heilbron (“ Frank B. Mayer and 
the Treaties of 1851”) is the assistant editor of this magazine. In 
1932 she edited for publication by the society a volume entitled With 
Pen and Pencil on the Frontier in 1851, in which was presented May- 
er’s diary of a trip to Minnesota. The present document and intro- 
duction supplement this book. Dr. John T. Flanagan (“ Hamlin 
Garland, Occasional Minnesotan’’) is assistant professor of English 
in the University of Minnesota. This is one of a number of articles 
dealing with the Minnesota experiences of distinguished literary figures 
that Dr. Flanagan has contributed to Minnesota History. Dr. Charles 
W. Nichols (“ New Light on the Northampton Colony ”’), associate 
professor of English in the University of Minnesota, here adds to infor- 
mation published earlier on a group emigration from New England to 
Minnesota in the 1850's. Judge Julius E. Haycraft (‘Jane Grey 
Swisshelm and C. A. Lounsberry”’) is a vice-president of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society and president of the Martin County Historical 
Society. The reviewers include Lawrence J. Burpee, a Canadian 
member of the International Joint Commission and a recognized au- 
thority on the history of the boundary between Canada and the United 
States; Dr. Merrill E. Jarchow, a member of the department of his- 
tory and political science in the South Dakota State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts at Brookings; Dr. Grace Lee Nute, curator 
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of manuscripts on the staff of the Minnesota Historical Society; Dr. 
Rodney C. Loehr, instructor in history in the University of Minne- 
sota; and Helen McCann White, a former member of the society’s 
staff. 


Plans for the society’s nineteenth annual tour and state historical 
convention call for a one-day trip to St. Peter on Saturday, July 26, 
when the state society will join with the Nicollet County Historical 
Society in celebrating the ninetieth anniversary of the signing of the 
treaty of Traverse des Sioux. Luncheon and dinner meetings will be 
held in St. Peter and an afternoon program has been arranged at the 
site of old Traverse des Sioux. The tour will leave the Twin Cities 
in the morning, traveling through Farmington and Northfield to Ner- 
strand Woods, where a brief session will be held in mid-morning. The 
treaty signed at Traverse des Sioux on July 23, 1851, by the terms of 
which much of the area west of the Mississippi, the Minnesota, and the 
Blue Earth rivers was purchased from the Indians, will be the central 
theme of the programs at St. Peter and Traverse des Sioux. 


Mr. L. A. Rossman of Grand Rapids was elected to membership in 
the society’s executive council at its spring meeting, held in the His- 
torical Building on April 22. He replaces Mr. Burt W. Eaton of 
Rochester, who died on February 9. The business meeting of the 
council was followed by a public meeting, held jointly with the Henne- 
pin County Historical Society, in the auditorium of the Historical 
Building. The speaker was Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, dean of the 
graduate school in the University of Minnesota and former superin- 
tendent of the society. He took as his subject “ The Saga of the Upper 
Mississippi,” illustrating his theme with early and modern views of the 
valley from St. Louis to St. Paul. More than two hundred people 
crowded into the auditorium on the third floor of the society's building 
to hear Dr. Blegen’s address, and almost a hundred more were turned 
away for lack of space. Here is striking evidence of the need on the 
part of the Minnesota Historical Society for a larger and more ade- 
quate auditorium. It is hoped that in the not too distant future the 
rooms at the south end of the first floor of the Historical Building can 
be equipped for that purpose. 


“There is one place in St. Paul that should be the mecca of every 
resident of the St. Croix Valley,” reads a column in the Hudson Star- 
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Observer for March 27. ‘ That place is the Minnesota Historical 
Society,” the article continues. The society’s building, its library, its 
manuscript division, and its newspaper collection are the subject of 
comment by the writer. He expresses a special interest in an issue of 
the St. Croix Inquirer, a newspaper published at Hudson, then Willow 
River, in 1850. A single number of this rare paper is preserved by 
the Minnesota Historical Society. “* We citizens of Hudson should 
attempt to build up a large collection of Hudsoniana at the Society,” 
the writer declares, “for St. Paul is very accessible to Hudson, and 
once it is in their hands it is safe from the ravages of time and fire.”’ 


The society was among the institutions contributing to an exhibit 
of Indian art that was opened early in January by the Museum of 
Modern Art of New York. As a catalogue of the exhibit, the mu- 
seum issued a handsomely illustrated volume on /ndian Art of the 
United States by Frederic H. Douglas and Rene d’Harnoncourt (1941. 
219 p.). 


A total of eight hundred readers used the resources of the society's 
manuscript division during the first three months of 1941. Of these, 
646 consulted the manuscript census schedules in order to obtain birth 
records, establish citizenship, and the like. 


More than eight thousand visitors were recorded in the society's 
museum in the first quarter of 1941. Included were 112 classes, com- 
prising 3,566 individuals, the largest group attendance ever recorded 


in the first quarter of a year. 


Four life members — Robert G. Dunn of Minneapolis and Mrs. 
Theodore W. Griggs, Walter G. Seeger, and Rudolph M. Weyer- 
haeuser of St. Paul — and two sustaining members — Samuel M. Shep- 
ard and Harold O. Washburn of St. Paul — are among the forty-seven 
active members who joined the society in the first quarter of 1941. 
The forty-one annual members who joined in the same period are Marie 
Aftreith of Schroeder, John G. Anderson of Parkers Prairie, Mary H. 
Anderson of Hutchinson, William R. Anderson of St. Paul, Mrs. 
Floyd W. Bennison of Minneapolis, C. K. Blandin of St. Paul, EF. H. 
Brown of Luverne, E. K. Burnett of New York City, Thomas J. 
Cassidy of Minneapolis, Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Clark of St. Paul, 
W. S. Clay of Hutchinson, Frank J. Danz of St. Paul, Winter Dean 
of St. Paul, Mrs. Joseph Deuhs of Long Prairie, Stan D. Donnelly of 
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St. Paul, Major Floyd E. Eller of Fort Snelling, Mrs. Richard M. 
Elliott of St. Paul, Shirley S. Ford of Minneapolis, Mrs, Fred H. 
Fournie of Minneapolis, Harvey B. Fuller of St. Paul, Henry M. 
Gallagher of St. Paul, Leroy T. Goble of Chicago, A. Richard John- 
son of St. Paul, Cecelia Kalman of St. Paul, Esther L. Kalmen of St. 
Paul, William R. Kueffner of St. Paul, A. Phil Landroche of St. Paul, 
Rose Merz of St. Cloud, John Musser of St. Paul, Alfred H. Nelson 
of Litchfield, August Nusser of St. Paul, R. M. Peterson of Cokato, 
A. L. Poehler of Minneapolis, E. L. Roney of Stillwater, Harold H. 
Rose of St. Paul, Le Roy Salsich of Duluth, Parker D. Sanders of 
Redwood Falls, Dr. L. G. Smith of Montevideo, Mrs. Charles Stees of 
St. Paul, Dr. Charles J. Turck of St. Paul, and Dr. Peter D. Ward 
of St. Paul. 


Institutional members added to the rolls of the society during the 
first quarter of 1941 are the historical societies of Kandiyohi, Olmsted, 
and Polk counties, and the libraries of the Ramsey County Medical 
Society and of the Scottish Rite of St. Paul. 


During the first three months of 1941 the society lost by death two 
corresponding members — Joseph Schafer of Madison, Wisconsin, on 
January 27, and George E. Vincent of Greenwich, Connecticut, on 
February 1 —and the following fifteen active members: Charles W. 
Bunn of St. Paul on January 2, Margaret M. Sheardown of Winona 
on January 11, James B. Sutherland of Minneapolis on January 21, 
George T. Slade of New York City on January 24, Albert W. Rankin 
of Lake Wales, Florida, on January 25, Michael J. Boyle of St. Paul 
on February 4, William J. Dean of St. Paul on February 5, Wilbur F. 
Decker of Excelsior on February 6, Martin B. Ruud of Minneapolis 
on February 8, Burt W. Eaton of Rochester on February 9, Rodney 
M. West of St. Paul on March 5, William F. Moritz of St. Paul 
on March 9, Mrs. Edward A. Strong of San Marino, California, on 
March 11, Joseph McKibbin of St. Paul on March 24, and Frederick 
G. Ingersoll of St. Paul on March 28. 


Judge Julius E. Haycraft, a vice-president of the society, recalls 
some of the leaders of Minnesota journalism whom he has known dur- 
ing his career as a jurist in the Fairmont Daily Sentinel for January 3. 


Miss Helen McCann resigned as assistant in the manuscript divi- 


sion on January 1. A newly appointed assistant in the division is 
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Miss Beatrice Edgar. On February 15, Mrs. Louise Blad resigned 
as museum assistant ; she was replaced by Miss Henrietta Berge, who 
had been a stenographer in the library. 


The superintendent spoke on the work of the society before the 
Monday Club of St. Paul, meeting in the Historical Building on 
February 3; he discussed the history of Grand Portage at a meeting of 
the American Interprofessional Institute at the Minnesota Club of 
St. Paul on February 20; he reviewed the history of the Minnesota 
road system before the Hywayan Club in the building of the Minne- 
sota highway department on March 4; and he discussed “ Minnesota's 
Defense Tradition ” at a meeting held under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Legion in Minneapolis on March 17. Miss Nute spoke on the 
“ Adventures of an Author” at Plymouth Church in Minneapolis on 
January 19; she described some “ Adventures in Research” in a radio 
talk over station WLB on March 10; and she gave an address on “ The 
Voyageur” under the auspices of the Richmond Foundation at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, on March 14. Mr. Babcock spoke on “‘ Com- 
munity Memory” before a meeting of the Meeker County Historical 
Society at Litchfield on February 12, and Mr. Beeson discussed “ Early 
Minnesota Newspapers” at a meeting of the Lake Pepin Valley His- 
torical Society at Lake City on February 11. 


ACCESSIONS 


Filmslides of some papers of the fur-trading firm of W. G. and 
G. W. Ewing of Fort Wayne, Indiana, have been made for the society 
from the originals in the possession of the Indiana State Library. 
They consist of items relating to the activities in Minnesota of two of 
the company’s agents, David Olmsted and Richard Chute. Olm- 
sted’s papers are for the years from 1847 to 1860; Chute’s, for the 
period from 1844 to 1882. Both men were involved in negotiations 
that preceded the Indian treaties of 1851 and other years, and their 
papers reflect the rivalry between the Ewings and the American Fur 
Company. Many of the letters in the collection relate to the activities 
of Henry M. Rice, Henry H. Sibley, Jonathan E. Fletcher, Alexander 
Ramsey, and other prominent Minnesotans. Other items of interest 
are a deed showing that the Ewings sold three lots in the business sec- 
tion of St. Paul for fifteen hundred dollars in 1849, and a contract 
between Olmsted and Rice for the removal of the Winnebago from 
lowa to the Long Prairie Reservation in 1850. 
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Typewritten copies of a diary kept by John Greening while travel- 
ing from Liverpool, England, to Dane County, Wisconsin, in 1847, 
and of extracts from letters that he wrote to relatives in England in 
1848 and 1849 have been presented by Mr. Jacob Hodnefield of 
St. Paul. The discomforts incident to a voyage in a sailing vessel, 
with its crowded conditions and lack of provisions and water, are 
described in the diary ; the Englishman’s reactions to wilderness justice 
and to the social customs and beauty of the Wisconsin frontier are 


reflected in the letters. 


Five volumes of records of Thorne, Norrish and Company have 
been added to the papers of this pioneer mercantile establishment of 
Hastings by the estate of the late Gertrude Norrish of St. Paul, through 
the courtesy of Mr. J. Norrish Thorne of New York (see ante, 
21:413). The newly acquired volumes cover the years from 1851 to 
1901, and consist of ledgers, daybooks, stock inventories, and journals. 
Shortly before her death, Miss Norrish presented an extensive collec- 


tion of costumes and accessories. 


Ten letters written by S. M. Baker to relatives in Maine in 1858 
while he was on a business trip in Minnesota have been received from 
Mr. Usher L. Burdick of Washington, D.C. Baker, who had also 
been in Minnesota a year earlier, writes of the great improvement in 
such communities as St. Paul and Red Wing, gives the prices of farm 
products and of land, and asserts that the prospects for making money 


in the new country are excellent. 


A Civil War diary kept by N. I. Johnson of Kasson while marching 
along the Atlantic seaboard with the Union Army in 1865 has been 
received from Mrs. J. H. Towey of Rochester. The diarist tells how 
his reziment “went out & tore up Rail Road until dark,” and he 
describes his adventures while foraging for food and during encounters 
with the enemy. He includes a record of money that he received for 
badges sold to officers and that he won playing poker, writing on June 


28 that he sent “ four Hundred dollars home by Express.” 


Photographic copies of some letters and other items from the papers 
of Henry M. Rice, pioneer Minnesota statesman and United States 
Senator, have been made for the society through the courtesy of his 
daughter, Mrs. Maurice Auerbach of St. Paul. Included are a book 
of autographs, some Civil War letters, items relating to Rice’s nomina- 
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tion to the Senate, and a memorial of Rice made by the Military Order 
of the Loyal Legion of the United States. An ivory miniature of Rice 
at the age of sixteen and a printed volume of the proceedings connected 
with the unveiling of his statue in Statuary Hall of the Capitol at 
Washington in 1916 are the gifts of Mrs. Auerbach. 


‘Twenty-four volumes of data on the Langford family and its gene- 
alogy, assembled by Mr. George Langford of Joliet, Illinois, and pre- 
sented by his nephew, Mr. Nathaniel P. Langford of St. Paul, are 
recent additions to the Langford Papers (see ante, 5:511, 20:432). 
Mr. Langford traces his ancestry through the Sweeting, Robertson, 
Bell, and Langford families — those of his four grandparents. By 
means of charts, letters, and biographies, he shows how his family’s 
roots extend into almost every country of Europe. 


A copy of a master’s thesis on “ The Attitude of the Lutheran 
Church toward Slavery,” submitted by Joel S. Torstenson at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1940, is the gift of the author. He deals with 
the dissension caused by the slavery question among the Lutheran syn- 
ods, shows how it divided the church, and discusses the attitude of vari- 
ous Scandinavian immigrant leaders toward the problem. 


A pamphlet by J. Fletcher Williams on the Early History of St. 
Paul (St. Paul, 1867. 12 p.) has been added to the society’s collec- 
tion of histories of the Minnesota capital. The sketch thus issued as 
a separate booklet was prepared for Bailey’s St. Paul Directory of 1867 
and was reprinted in that work. According to the title page, Williams 
prepared his sketch “ from material collected for a more extensive work 
on the subject to be issued in a few months.” It was not until 1876, 
however, that he published his History of the City of Saint Paul and 
of the County of Ramsey, which appeared as volume 4 of the Minne- 
sota Historical Collections. 


A survey of the lower Red River Valley made by the British gov- 
ernment is the subject of a recently received Report on the Red River 
Expedition of 1870 by M. B. Irvine (London, 1871). The surveying 
party, of which Irvine was assistant controller, traveled from Toronto 
to Sault Ste. Marie, Thunder Bay, and Fort Garry. On its return 
to eastern Canada, it crossed the Northwest Angle of the Lake of the 
Woods. Maps of the regions traversed accompany the report. 
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A chapter on “Hunting Trips in Northwest Wisconsin and in 
Minnesota”’ is included in David Cartwright’s Natural History of 
Western Wild Animals and Guide for Hunters and Sportsmen (To- 
ledo, 1875), a copy of which was recently acquired by the society. 
The writer records that on a hunting trip in Minnesota in 1869 he 
and his party trapped 138 muskrats in one night, and he tells ef ob- 
taining otter, beaver, skunk, fox, mink, muskrat, and even an elk in 
Nobles County. 


A large and important collection of St. Paul newspapers has been 
received from Northwest Publications, the publishers of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press and St. Paul Dispatch. It includes 149 volumes of the 
St. Paul Daily News, covering the period from April, 1907, to the sus- 
pension of the paper in April, 1938; files of the Pioneer Press and the 
Dispatch for the years from March, 1930, to March, 1938; file of the 
American Home W eekly for most of 1913 and for the years from 1914 
through 1917; and a file of the Rural Weekly from December, 
1904, through December, 1916, and for the year 1922. No files of the 
two latter papers, which were issued by the Daily News office for rural 
readers, previously were owned by the society. 


Files of two newspapers published in France during the first World 
War have been presented by Major Floyd E. Eller of Fort Snelling. 
They are the Stars and Stripes of Paris for the period from January 31 
to June 13, 1919, and the American Embarkation News, published at 
Le Mans, for April 23 to June 11, 1919. Single issues of Paris edi- 
tions of the American Daily Mail and the Chicago Tribune for March 
6, 1919, are included in Major Eller’s gift. Through his courtesy 
the society has received a collection of American smooth bore muskets 
and rifles dating from 1834 to the present, some German machine guns, 
and other World War items assembled by Major Austin Corpe. Other 
World War newspapers recently added to the society’s collections in- 
clude Armistice Day editions of the St. Paul Dispatch and the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, from Mrs. H. B. Roe of St. Paul, and of the Duluth 
News Tribune, from Mr. Ellsworth A. Roberts of St. Paul. He has 
also given a copy of the Fort Sheridan Reveille of September 23, 1918. 


A file for 1926 and 1927 of the Little Pink, a publication issued by 
the staff of the St. Paul Daily News, is the gift of Mr. Roland Eckley 
of St. Paul. Some numbers of the Kept Press, an annual publication 
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of the Twin City Newspaper Guild, for the years from 1937 to 1940, 
have been received from the publishers. 


Several silk flags, including reproductions of two Revolutionary 
War flags, an American flag with forty-five stars, and a flag of the 
National Society of Colonial Wars have been presented by Mr. H. M. 
Temple of St. Paul. Three guidons of the United States Marine 
Corps reserves are the gifts of Captain Robert J. Kennedy of San 
Diego, California. 


Mr. H. A. Thexton of Minneapolis has presented a postage stamp 
vending machine of an early type that he invented. 


Several hundred negatives of views of upper Mississippi River dams 
and other improvements in the channel made during the years from 
1897 to 1917 have been received from the office of the United States 
engineer department in St. Paul, through the courtesy of Captain 
J. W. Moreland. Mr. Paul W. Hamilton of Minneapolis has pre- 
sented about a thousand negatives, including plates of aerial maps of 
Minneapolis and of the state fair grounds in St, Paul, aerial views of 
numerous Minnesota industrial plants, and scenes from various towns 
in the state. Pictures of the camps of the E. H. Hobe Lumber Com- 
pany, and photographs of the late E. H. Hobe, Norwegian consul at 
St. Paul, and of Mrs. Hobe are the gifts of their daughter, Mrs. Ragn- 
hild Brodie of New Orleans. 


Among the genealogies received by the society in the first quarter of 
1941 are several in which Minnesota families are mentioned. They 
are Edith K. Chambers, Genealogical Narrative: A History of the 
Claggett-Irvine Clans (Eugene, Oregon, 1940. 150 p.); Robert N. 
Wallace, Twelve Generations of Descendants of John Alden and of 
John Clarke of Hartford, Connecticut (Joliet, Illinois, 1940. 46 
p.) ; Carl M. Felland, 4 History and Genealogical Record of the Fel- 
land and Reindahl Families with a Supplementary Chart of the Mandt 
Family (Northfield, Minnesota, 1940. 94 p.) ; Marian S. Cummings, 
Hamilton Family Records: Descendants of John and Jane Hamilton 
of Cayuga County, New York (East Cleveland, Ohio, 1940. 65 p.) ; 
Ernest B. Comstock, The History of the Harroun Family in America, 
Seven Generations (Dallas, Texas, 1940. 195 p.) ; Lister O. Weiss, 
The Saga of a People; A History of Johanne Rohrer with a Genealogy 
of His Descendants (Mount Joy, Pennsylvania, 1939. 41 p.) ; Ells- 
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worth M. Rust, Rust of Virginia; Genealogical and Biographical 
Sketches of the Descendants of William Rust, 1654-1940 (Washing- 
ton, 1940. 463 p.); Adda W. Stevenson, The Stevenson Family 
Tree: Genealogy Extended to 1940 (Minneapolis, 1940. 11 p.); 
Upson Family Association of America, The Upson Family in America 
(New Haven, 1940. 624 p.); Donald L. Jacobus, The Waterman 
Family, Descendants of Robert Waterman of Marshfield, Massachu- 
setts (New Haven, Connecticut, 1939. 818 p.) ; Marcus W. Waite, 
The Wheelock Family of Calais, Vermont: Their American Ancestry; 
and Descendants (North Montpelier, Vermont, 1940. 174 p.) ; and 
Evalyn P. S. Johnson, The Family of Wilkins (Marion, South Caro- 
lina, 1937. 88 p.). 

Other family histories acquired recently include the following: 
Benjamin M. Powers, The Browns of Stevens Point and Rhinelander 
(Kansas City, 1938. 29 p.); Charles W. Cansler, Three Genera- 
tions: The Story of a Colored Family of Eastern Tennessee (Kings- 
port, Tennessee, 1939. 173 p.); Allan S. Humphreys, Cordell 
Records; A Virginia Family (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1940. 103 p.) ; 
Edward A. Cruttenden, Cruttenden Genealogy; Two Hundred Y ears 
of One Branch of the Cruttenden Family in England and America 
(Scranton, Pennsylvania, 1940. 36 p.); Elmer E. Deppen, Counting 
Kindred of Christian Deppen (Sinking Spring, Pennsylvania, 1940. 
625 p.); Henry Diefenbach, John Baltaser Diefenbach and His De- 
scendants (Akron, Ohio, 1940. 57 p.); Frank R. Diffenderffer, 
Some of the Descendants of John Michael Diibendorf, 1695-1788 
(Lockridge, Iowa, 1940. 86 p.); Lillian Drake Avery, Drake 
Genealogy in the Line of Samuel Drake of Lower Smithfield Town- 
ship, Northampton (New Monroe) County, Pennsylvania (Pontiac, 
Michigan, 1926. 130 p.); Jane Morris, The Duke-Symes Family 
(Philadelphia, 1940. 264 p.); Herbert P. Gambrell, ed., Memoirs 
of Mary Israel Ellet (1780-1870) (Doylestown, Pennsylvania, 1939. 
76 p.) ; Jacob D. Flock, The Flocks: Ancestry, Genealogy and History 
of Nine Generations (Hackettstown, New Jersey, 1938. 82 p.); 
Grover P. Fowler, The House of Fowler; A History of the Fowler 
Families of the South (Hickory, North Carolina, 1940. 754 p.); 
Joseph H. Gadd, Gadd Genealogy (Princeton, West Virginia, 1939. 
39 p.); May M. Frost, Garst, Sherfey, Graybill Genealogies and 
Peffley, Peffly, Pefley Supplement (Los Angeles, 1940. 390 p.); 
Mary E. G. Sharpe, 4 Family Retrospect (Indianapolis, 1909. 75 
p.); Thomas J. Hall 3rd, The Hall Family of West River and Kin- 
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dred Families (Denton, Maryland, 1941. 326 p.); Armeanous P. 
Hamblen, 4 History of the Hamblen and Allied Families (Franklin, 
Indiana, 1940. 544 p.); Martha E. Beeth, The Heatwole Family, 
from the Landing of the Ancestor to the Present Time, 1748-1940 
(Muncie, Indiana, 1940. 28 p.); Alla P. Little, Sketch of the Her- 
man Family (Hickory, North Carolina, 1939. 13 p.); William 
Howland, The Howlands in America (Detroit, 1939. 77 p.) ; May- 
burt S. Riegel, The Descendants and Ancestors of William Jackson 
and His Wife, Rachel Tomlinson Jackson (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1940. 158 p.); Edward M. Jefferys, Jefferys of Worcestershire, 
Nevis, Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1939. 20 p.); Lorand V. John- 
son, The Descendants of William and John Johnson, Colonial Friends 
of Virginia (Boston, Massachusetts, 1935. 44 charts.) ; Walter L. 
Leighton, 4 Genealogical Sketch of a Dover, New Hampshire, Branch 
of the Leighton Family (Newton Center, Massachusetts. 31 p.) ; 
Katherine D. C. Blankenburg, Thomas Lockett of Virginia; Genea- 
logical Memoir (San Diego, California, 1940. 131 p.); Nellie G. 
Royer, Pertinent Biographical and Geneological [sic] Data concern- 
ing the Descendants of Christian Long and Hannah Ellen Atkinson 
(Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 1940. 10 p.); Daniel G. Lubold, 
Lubold, Lupold, Leopold, and Related Families (Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1937. 22 p.); Thomas M. Cunningham, Owen Family His- 
tory, with an Incomplete Genealogy of the Daniel Family (Denton, 
Texas, 1940. 42 p.); Horatio N. Parker, Some Descendants of Six 
Pioneers from Great Britain to America (1940. 25 p.); Hubert B. 
Shoemaker, 4 Genealogical and Biographical Record of the Pedrick 
Family of New Jersey, 1675-1938 (Philadelphia, 1938. 341 p.); 
Rand-Hale-Strong and Allied Families: A Genealogical Study with 
the Autobiography of Nettie Hale Rand (New York, 1940. 191 p.); 
Willis J. Ripley, Record of Some of the Ancestors and Descendants 
of Willis Johnson Ripley (1822-1869) and His Wife, Delite (Post) 
Ripley (1829-1900) (Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1941. 26 p.); Hu- 
bert B. Shoemaker, 4 Genealogical and Biographical Record of the 
Shoemaker Family of Gloucester and Salem Counties, New Jersey, 
1765-1935 (Philadelphia, 1935. 236 p.) ; American Historical Com- 
pany, Shull, Burdsall, Stockton and Allied Families (New York, 1940. 
538 p.) ;C. M. Smith, Geneaology [sic] of Smith and Patterson Fami- 
lies (Columbus, Ohio. 91 p.) ; Dallas Herring, Southerlands in Early 
A merica ( Rosehill, North Carolina, 1939. 8 p.) ; Warren V. Sprague, 
Sprague Families in America. Supplement (Chauncey, Ohio, 1940. 
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179 p.) ; Frederick A. Stare, A Record of What Little 1 Know about 
the Ancestors of the Stare Family (Columbus, Wisconsin, 1938. 15 
p.) ; Georgia Brake Todd, God’s Infinite Variety, An American (New 
York, 1939. 498 p.); Nathan A. Vaughan, Vaughan Family (San 
Francisco, 1904. Typewritten copy. 13 p.); Estelle C. Watson, 
Thomas and Rebecah (Moorman) Watson and Their Descendants 
(Evanston, Illinois, 1940. 23 p.); Flora Lee Woltz, Supplement to 
the Woltz Family “1939” Edition (San Francisco, California, 1940. 
172 p.) ; Leon R. Brown, Life and Descendants of Selah Woodworth, 
1750-1823 (1940. 41 p.); Hester Woolsey Brewer, Family of 
George Wood Woolsey and Wife Sarah Nelson Woolsey (Rutland, 
Vermont, 1940. 134 p.); and Catalogue of Genealogical and His- 
torical Works, Library of the National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution (Washington, D. C., 1940. 352 p.). 

Among the local histories received from January | to March 31 are: 
Maud H. Miller, History of Upper Woodstock (St. John, New 
Brunswick, Canada, 1940. 165 p.); Marion Gilroy, Loyalists and 
Land Settlement in Nova Scotia (Halifax, 1937. 154 p.); J. Es- 
telle Stewart King, ddstracts of Wills, Inventories, and Administra- 
tion Accounts of Albemarle County, Virginia (1748-1800) Amherst 
County, Virginia (1761-1800) (Beverly Hills, California, 1940. 
107 p.) ; Charles D. Hubbard, Old Guilford (Guilford, Connecticut, 
1939. 51 p.); William H. Wilcoxson, History of Stratford, Con- 
necticut, 1639-1939 (Stratford, 1939. 783 p.); Sarah Whitman 
Trumbull Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, Water- 
town, Connecticut, The Old Burying Ground of Ancient Westbury 
and Present Watertown (Watertown, 1938. 145 p.); Fairfeld, 
Connecticut, Tercentenary, 1639-1939 (Fairfield, 1940. 78 p.) ; Har- 
old B. Hancock, The Delaware Loyalists (Wilmington, Delaware, 
1940. 76 p.); Canada Settlement, Ogle County, Illinois (Polo, Ili- 
nois, 1939. 63 p.); Allen Chamberlain, Pigeon Cove, Its Early Set- 
tlers & Their Farms, 1702-1840 (Boston, 1940. 93 p.) ; Donald G. 
Trayser, Barnstable; Three Centuries of a Cape Cod Town (Hyannis, 
Massachusetts, 1939. 500 p.); Christ Church, Salem Street, Bos- 
ton, 1723, A Guide (Boston, 1934. 69 p.) ; George F. Dow, History 
of Topsfield, Massachusetts (Topsfield, 1940. 517 p.); New Eng- 
land Historic Genealogical Society, Roll of Arms (Part 4+— Boston, 
1940. 15p.); Samuel Fisher, Census of Paterson, New Jersey, 1824, 
1825, 1827, 1829, 1832 (148 p.); Grace Kaas, History of Verona, 
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New Jersey, 1702-1907 (Montclair, New Jersey, 1940. 51 p.); 
Francis C. Koehler, Three Hundred Years, The Story of the Hacken- 
sack Valley, Its Settlement and Growth (Chester, New Jersey, 1940. 
128 p.) ; George C. Woodruff, History of Hillside, New Jersey and 
Vicinity (Hillside, New Jersey, 1934. 278 p.) ; J. McClusky Blay- 
ney, History of the First Presbyterian Church of Albany, New York, 
Lists of Its Officers and a Complete Catalogue of Its Members from 
Its Organization (Albany, 1877. 124 p.) ; Marriages from 1639 to 
1801 in the Reformed Dutch Church New Amsterdam, New York 
City (New York, 1940. 351 p.); Henry H. Nobel, 4 Sketch of the 
History of the Town of Essex, New York (Champlain, New York, 
1940. 19p.); Lindsay M. Brien, Miami Valley Will Abstracts from 
the Counties of Miami, Montgomery, Warren and Preble in the State 
of Ohio, 1803-1850 (Dayton, Ohio, 1940. 177 p.) ; Ramona Kaiser, 
Glimpses into the Past; Tales of People, Settlements, and Events 
within Columbia, Symnes, and Sycamore Townships, Hamilton 
County, Ohio (Madeira, Ohio, 1940. 44 p.); History of Monaca, 
1840-1940 (Monaca, Pennsylvania, 1940. 168 p.) ; Doron Green, 
A History of the Old Homes on Radcliff Street, Bristol, Pennsylvania 
(Bristol, Pennsylvania, 1938. 319 p.); Floyd G. Hoenstine, Mili- 
tary Services and Genealogical Records of Soldiers of Blair County, 
Pennsylvania (Holidaysburg, Pennsylvania, 1940. 426 p.); A. D. 
Chidsey, Jr., 4 Frontier Village, Pre-Revolutionary Easton (Easton, 
Pennsylvania, 1940. 264 p.) ; Harry C. Gilchrist, 4 History of Wil- 
kinsburg, Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh, 1940. 269 p.); Two Hundred 
Fifty Years of Quakerism at Birmingham, 1690-1940 (West Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania, 1940. 128 p.) ; Zella Armstrong, The History of 
Hamilton County and Chattanooga, Tennessee (Vol. 2— Chatta- 
nooga, 1940. 343 p.); Annie W. Burns, Virginia Genealogies and 
County Records (Vol. 1— Washington, D. C., 1941. 96 p.) ; Bev- 
erley Fleet, Charles City County Court Orders, 1655-1658 (Rich- 
mond, Virginia, 1941. 119 p.); Virginia G. Pedigo, History of Pat- 
rick and Henry Counties, Virginia (Roanoke, Virginia, 1933. 400 
p.) ; Charles A. Johnson, 4 Narrative History of Wise County, Vir- 
ginia (Norton, Virginia, 1938. 416 p.);and J. Estelle Stewart King, 
Abstracts of Wills, Inventories, and Administration Accounts of Lou- 
doun County, Virginia, 1757-1800 (Beverly Hills, California, 1940. 
135 p.). E. J. 
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“WHATEVER the definition of history,” said Julian K. Boyd in a paper 
presented before the 1940 meeting of the American Library Association 
in Cincinnati, “‘and whatever the policy based on that definition may 
be, the role of the historical society is, like that of other democratic 
institutions, forever changing. The special problem of the society, 
one surrounded with immense difficulties, is not only to frame a work- 
ing definition and a working policy for increased effectiveness in the 
community, but alsc to guess what the future definition of history will 
be and what the future historian will demand of its collections.”” Under 
the title “‘ The Function of State and Local Historical Societies with 
respect to Manuscripts,” Dr. Boyd’s paper appears in a volume on 
Archives and Libraries edited by A. F. Kuhlman (Chicago, 1940). 
In the same book is published a discussion of “ Essentials in Training 
for Work with Public Archives and Historical Manuscript Collec- 
tions,” presented before the American Library Association by Solon J. 
Buck. It will be recalled that Dr. Buck is a former superintendent of 
the Minnesota Historical Society. A revised version of his paper ap- 
pears under the title “ The Training of American Archivists” in the 
April number of the 4 merican Archivist. Dr. Buck also is the author 
of a paper on “ The Living Past,” presented before the Pennsylvania 
Library Association at Pittsburgh in October, 1940, and published in 
Pennsylvania History for January. 


The ‘“ Contributions of the Slovenes to the Chippewa and Ottawa 
Indian Missions” are discussed and evaluated by Joseph Gregorich in 
the spring number of the Michigan History Magazine. Bishop Fred- 
eric Baraga is the principal figure in this narrative, but attention is 
given also to the activities of Father Franz Pierz in Michigan and 
Minnesota. In his early years in the West, according to the writer, 
Baraga served the Indians of a region stretching “ from Grand River, 
Michigan, on the south, to Grand Portage, Minnesota, on the north; 
from Fond-du-Lac, Minnesota, on the west, to the eastern boundaries 
of Michigan.” The gifts of money, vestments, and art objects for the 
western missions that Baraga’s fellow-Slovenes sent to him are given 
special attention by the writer, who traces to this source religious paint- 
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ings found in some of the old mission churches. Canvases from Slo- 
venia also went to Minnesota after Father Pierz removed to that 
mission field in 1852. Father Gregorich relates that Pierz provided 
“paintings which he had received from Europe” for thirteen Minne- 
sota churches, and that one of these pictures, originally used as an altar- 
piece in a church at Little Falls, “ is now in the archiepiscopal residence 
in St. Paul.” 


In a volume on Indians of Yesterday (Chicago, 1940. 63 p.), 
Marion E. Gridley divides the American natives into the following 
groups: “ Dwellers among the Leaves,” “‘ Dwellers in the Southland,” 
* Dwellers on the Plains,” ‘‘ Dwellers on the Desert,” and ‘“ Dwellers 
along the Sea Coast.” Although each tribe is located, the author places 
only one, the Ojibway or Chippewa, in Minnesota. The Sioux, who 
occupied much of the area of Minnesota before the coming of the Chip- 
pewa and who later were found in its southern part, are located in the 
Dakotas and Nebraska. The volume, which seems to have been pre- 
pared for youthful readers, is elaborately and attractively illustrated 
with color plates. 


Dr. John T. Flanagan, whose article on Hamlin Garland appears 
elsewhere in this issue of Minnesota History, contributes to the March 
number of 4 merican Literature a hitherto unpublished letter from Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes to Ignatius Donnelly. It was written in 1849 
after Donnelly, then a Philadelphia schoolboy, had sent some verses to 
Holmes for criticism. “The Autocrat read the poetry, apparently 
saw the flicker of genius beneath the florid rhetoric, and took the 
trouble to write his young correspondent a long letter of counsel,” 
writes Dr. Flanagan in his introduction. ‘The original Holmes letter 
is owned by Donnelly’s widow, Mrs. Henry L. Woltman of St. Paul. 


A century of publication in the field of agricultural journalism is 
marked in the issue of the Prairie Farmer for January 11, which is a 
“Centennia’ Number.” It includes not only a detailed history of the 
periodical, which was established at Chicago in 1841 by John S. 
Wright, but numerous articles on changes that have taken place in 
farming methods in the past century. Such titles as “‘ Farm Power: 
From Muscle to Motor,” “ Harvesting: From Cradle to Combine,” 
and “ Plows that Made the Prairies” indicate the nature and scope of 
the material presented in the issue. 
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On the Mississippi River “‘ moves one eighth of the water-borne traf- 
fic of the United States, and nearly a twentieth of the total annual 
traffic carried by the railways,” writes Carroll K. Michener in the 
Northwestern Miller for December 25, 1940. Under the title “ *‘ Old 
Al’ Awakes,” he contributes to the milling trade journal a survey of the 
story of river traffic from 1889 to the present. He found that previous 
to 1920, reliable statistics on river traffic were available only for the 
years 1889, 1906, and 1916. ‘The author includes an account of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation and of the barge line that it operates. 


The role of James J. Hill in American railroad history is given 
prominence by Frank P. Morse in a chapter entitled “ The Road that 
Followed the Pig’s Eye Dog-team,”’ which appears in his recent vol- 
ume, Cavalcade of the Rails (New York, 1940). Here is a readable 
and concise review of Hill’s colorful career from the summer of 1856, 
when “ he settled down to the life of a Mississippi River shipping clerk 
in the tiny community that was to become his permanent home,” 
through the period of the consolidation of Northwest roads into the 
Great Northern, to the day in 1893 when he was able to announce 
“through train service from St. Paul to Seattle.” In a later chapter 
Mr. Morse describes the “ Ghost Dance on the Stock Exchange ”’ that 
marked Hill’s contest with E. H. Harriman for the control of the 
Burlington and Northern Pacific roads. Hill’s interest in the North- 
ern Steamship Company, which ran a line of boats on the Great Lakes 
in the 1890’s, is brought out by Dana T. Bowen in a collection of Lore 
of the Lakes (Daytona Beach, Florida, 1940). Accounts of many of 
the boats that have sailed the lakes are included, and some of the 
“Sailor Yarns” that are told on these waters are recorded. 


Under the title “ Bridges of Understanding,” Alice L. Sickels tells 
of the International Institute and its work in the winter number of 
Common Ground. Special attention is given to the activities of the 
institute in St. Paul, which is under Mrs. Sickels’ direction. She re- 
lates that the organization was founded there in 1919, that it became 
an “ independent incorporated agency ” in 1938, and that it has “ devel- 
oped into an organization of men and women in which the splendid 
leadership emerging within the new-immigrant groups has come into 
full participation in activities and management.” As examples of its 
work, she cites the very successful Festival of Nations that the St. Paul ! 
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International Institute staged in 1939 and the folk festivals arranged 
in the St. Paul public schools. 


A brief and purely statistical section on Minnesota is included in a 
volume on the Swiss in the United States, which has been published by 
the Swiss-American Historical Society under the editorship of John 
Paul von Grueningen (Madison, Wisconsin, 1940. 153 p.).  Fig- 
ures are given for the Swiss population of the state as a whole and for 
certain counties in 1870, 1890, 1920, and 1930, and the distribution of 
the Swiss population in 1930 is shown on a map. 


Several important “ Documents Relating to the Swiss Immigration 
to Red River in 1821 ” have been discovered in the Bulger Papers in the 
Public Archives of Canada and translated from the French by George 
F, G. Stanley for publication in the March issue of the Canadian His- 
torical Review. Of special interest is a list, dated July 31, 1822, 
which “ gives the name, place of birth, religion, age, vocation, and 
character of each settler.” This document appears to refute the oft- 
repeated statement that many Swiss refugees from the Red River colony 
were among the earliest settlers on the site of St. Paul, for the only 
name of a Minnesota pioneer on the entire list seems to be that of Abram 
Perret. On the Fort Snelling reservation and later in St. Paul this 
Swiss clockmaker was known as Abraham Perry. Another name of 
interest is that of Peter, or Pierre, Rindisbacher, who paused long 
enough in Minnesota to prepare paintings of some of its native Indians. 
Mr. Stanley explains in his introduction that in 1819 Lord Selkirk en- 
gaged Captain Rodolphe de May to go to Switzerland and obtain set- 
tlers for the colony on the Red River. A document giving the details 
of the agreement “entered into with the Swiss settlers by Captain de 
May” is among those presented in translation. A third document 
reflects the discouragement of the colonists after less than a year’s resi- 


ae 


dence on the Red River; it is a petition “ praying for leave and assist- 

ance to return to their native land.” Most of the Swiss families, 

writes Mr. Stanley, made “ their way over the American frontier in the 

direction of Prairie du Chien and the Mississippi,” and “ by the end of 

1826 not a single Swiss family remained in the Red River country.” 

Another recent publication about the “ Swiss of the Red River Coun- 
’ 


try” is an article by Nellie P. Waldenmaier appearing in the National 
Historical Magazine for January. 
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“Between 1760 and 1830, silver ornaments and trinkets were an 
important medium of exchange in the western fur trade,”’ writes 
Marius Barbeau in an article on “ Old Canadian Silver,’ which ap- 
pears in the Canadian Geographical Journal for March. Letters and 
other manuscripts that refer to the use of silver in the fur trade are 
cited by Dr. Barbeau. Among them are the accounts of silversmiths in 
Montreal who filled orders for “ ear bobs,” wrist bands, necklaces, and 
the like for the Northwest Company. 


A volume dealing with Pioneer Arts and Crafts has been issued as 
book 5 in a series devoted to Early Life in Upper Canada (Toronto, 
1940. 102p.). In ita variety of “‘ domestic manufactures and proc- 
esses ’’ are described, and the “ ingenuity and skill” of the pioneers are 
exploited. There are chapters dealing with the methods by which they 
made “ Things for the Home,” such as furniture, by which they tanned 
and made clothing and other articles of leather, and by which they 
prepared agricultural products and game. Many of the sections de- 
scribe crafts that were familiar south as well as north of the Canadian 
boundary. Among them, for example, are the making of maple sugar, 
the manufacture of soap, and the preparation of wild rice. 


John C. Bowman describes the “ Paul Bunyan Yarns” as the “ most 
fundamentally American of all our folklore” in the winter number of 
the Michigan History Magazine. ‘“ They are a native outgrowth of 
the movement of broad humor and tall talk that swept up and down 
our frontier for fully a hundred years,” the writer continues. ‘‘ They 
are the latest, and, in many ways, the best interpretation of the Ameri- 
can spirit in its conquest of the continent. Men laughed at danger, and 
flung themselves into the arms of fortune with an exuberance of spirit 
that asked no quarter, and that knew neither fear nor failure.” Mr. 
Bowman is somewhat indefinite about the age of the Paul Bunyan tales, 
asserting that “it was not until after the Civil War that Paul Bunyan 
burst like a meteor upon the horizon.” He believes that “ year after 
vear has added to Paul’s physical stature and to his miraculous accom- 
plishments,” and that many tales “ once told concerning earlier heroes 
have been taken over by Paul as a part of his own accumulating myth.” 


The story of Joseph R. Brown’s steam wagon has been woven into a 
novel by Clyde Brion Davis entitled Nebraska Coast (New York, 
1939). One of the three sections of this account of pioneer life in 
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Nebraska bears the title “Steam Wagon Road.” ‘The author ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to Mr. George G. Allanson of Wheaton, 
a grandson of Brown. 


The experiences on the Minnesota frontier of a man who was to 
become a governor of Kentucky are briefly described by Arnt M. 
Stickles in his biography of Simon Bolivar Buckner, Borderland Knight 
(Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1940). Buckner was a youthful army 
officer when he went to Fort Snelling with his company in 1850. He 
sensed at once that St. Paul was destined to “ become a very consid- 
erable place ” and he invested in property there during the year that he 
was stationed at Fort Snelling. The author notes that Buckner re- 
turned to the Minnesota fort in 1854 and that he then “ found quite an 
increase in the value of property.” Investments at St. Anthony also 
are mentioned. ‘This portion of the narrative seems to be based in 
large part upon letters that Buckner wrote while he was stationed in 
the West. 


Hercules Dousman, an important figure in the upper Mississippi 
Valley fur trade, is the central character of Bright Journey, a novel by 
August Derleth (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1940). Al 
though the story opens at Mackinac when the British took possession 
of the island in the War of 1812, it is mainly concerned with Dous- 
man’s life from 1826 to 1843 at Prairie du Chien, where he and Joseph 
Rolette were associates in the business of the American Fur Company. 
The events portrayed in the book are based upon actual occurrences 
and most of the characters are real people. Henry H. Sibley, John 
Marsh, Josiah Snelling, and Ramsay Crooks are some of the men of 


Minnesota interest who appear in the story. Considerable emphasis 
given to the Indian disturbances of the period and to their effect upon 
the fur trade. L. M.F. 


The story of the career of “ Daniel Whitney, Pioneer Wisconsin 
Businessman,” has been reconstructed from many sources, printed and 
manuscript, by Alice E. Smith, and published in the March issue of the 
Wisconsin Magazine of History. Although he settled at Green Bay 
in eastern Wisconsin after arriving in the Northwest in 1820, this 
frontier merchant’s life is not without interest for Minnesotans. As 
early as the fall of 1821, Whitney left his store at Green Bay in charge 
of an employee, “conducted a heavy boatload of groceries and dry 
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goods to Prairie du Chien and ascended the Mississippi’ to Fort Snell- 
ing. From that place he set out with an Indian guide in December 
for Detroit, “ making the entire distance of over 1,200 miles in forty- 
two days.”” In the 1820’s Whitney's boats “became familiar sights 
on the Fox-Wisconsin route ’’; he “ erected a large storehouse at each 
end of the portage”; and one season he stored goods at Fort Snelling in 
the Indian agency house. Sometimes after navigation had closed for 
the winter, he “ sent caravans of hardy ponies harnessed singly to sleds 
and guided by French drivers overland to the St. Peter’s river.” Miss 
Smith shows how Whitney became one of the few important com- 
petitors of the American Fur Company in the Northwest. Within 
two decades of his arrival at Green Bay, she writes, Whitney “ was 
established in half a dozen lines of business with branches extending 
the breadth of the state, and was well on his way to prosperity.” Un- 
fortunately his business and personal papers were destroyed by fire, but 
numerous manuscripts in the possession of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin reveal the outlines of his interesting career. In the same 
issue of the Wisconsin Magazine of History appears a letter written 
by Zachary Taylor in December, 1832, when he was serving as com- 
mandant at Fort Crawford. In it the future president tells of his 
participation in the Black Hawk War. He also mentions his son-in- 
law, Dr. Robert C. Wood, who at the time had “ been five years con- 
stantly at Fort Snelling.” ‘The letter has been edited and supplied 
with an introduction by Holman Hamilton, who asserts that “ Taylor 
belonged to the whole frontier from Fort Snelling to the Sabine.” 


Brief historical sketches of the Valley Called Chippewa in Wiscon- 
sin make up a recent booklet by Paul H. Raihle (Cornell, Wisconsin, 
1940. 42 p.). Explorers, traders, and pioneer settlers, many of 
whom were closely identified with the early history of Minnesota as 
well as Wisconsin, are the subjects of many of the earlier sketches. 
Father Hennepin and Jonathan Carver, Jean Baptiste Cadotte and 
Hercules L. Dousman, Lyman Warren and James Ermatinger figure 
in these pages. Frontier romances, like that of the Reverend William 
T. Boutwell and Hester Crooks, are here retold. The stories of the 
counties, cities, and villages that now dot the valley are recounted. 


There are sections on farming and on logging, and in connection with 
the latter there is presented a sketch of the “greatest of those who 
became rich” in the Chippewa Valley lumber industry — Frederick 
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Weyerhaeuser. Some Paul Bunyan tales and other myths of the val- 
ley also are recorded in the pamphlet. 


Three letters written from Hudson, Wisconsin, on May 20, 1866, 
in which the great fire that destroyed much of the community on the 
previous day is described, are printed in the Hudson Star-Observer for 
January 16. They were written to James Andrews, who was visiting 
in Michigan, by members of his family remaining in Hudson, and they 
were made available for publication by Miss Ruth Andrews. “ All the 
business part of our beautiful town has been laid in ashes,” writes Mrs. 
Mary C. Andrews. Sarah Andrews reports that “there is but one 
store left,” and that the “ Baptist and Second Methodist churches are 
going to be used for stores for the present. It will be strange to go to 
church to buy goods,” she continues. She tells her brother that he 
**must not look for any more Hudson papers until we can get another 


press.” 


It is pleasant to note that the North Dakota Historical Quarterly, 
which had not appeared since 1933, has resumed publication. The first 
number of volume 8, issued in October, features an article on the 
“Marquis de Mores in North Dakota” by George F. Will. It con- 
sists of an introduction and a translation of a chapter on the marquis in 
America from a biography by Charles Droulers published at Paris in 
1932. In the same issue appears an account of the “ North Dakota 
State Park System” by Russell Reid, who calls attention to the North 
Dakota State Historical Society’s interest in the preservation of historic 
sites. ‘Fort Lincoln State Park” is the subject of an illustrated ar- 
ticle by the same author in the January number of the Quarterly. 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


A historical museum that will interest residents of all sections of 
Minnesota as well as those of other states of the Northwest has been 
opened in the old Round Tower at Fort Snelling under the joint aus- 
pices of the post command and the Minnesota Historical Society. 
This vine-covered stone tower, one of the few remaining portions of 
the original fort built under the supervision of Colonel Josiah Snelling, 
is an appropriate setting for exhibits reflecting the history of Minne- 
sota’s earliest military center. The exterior remains much as it was 
when it served as part of the wall enclosing the fort ; the interior, which 
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had long been used as a residence, has been completely renovated. It 
consists of a single circular room, with plastered walls and stone floor. 

In the center of the floor is an inlaid map, showing the situation of 
the fort at the junction of the Mississippi and Minnesota rivers and 
locating the buildings and the parade ground within the walled en- 
closure as they were about 1840. ‘The most arresting feature of the 
museum is a mural, more than six feet high and a hundred and seven 
feet long, covering the entire interior circumference of the structure 
just below the ceiling, which has been executed by Mr. Richard Haines 
of the Minnesota Art Project of the WPA. Using tempera as a 
medium, the artist has pictured scenes from the early history of the 
fort — Pike’s arrival for the purchase of the site, the building of the fort 
and the beginning of lumbering, the inauguration of American rule 
among the natives, with their surrender of British flags and medals to 
Major Taliaferro, the enforcement of law and order by the soldiers, 
the licensing of fur traders by the military, the landing below the fort 
of an early steamboat, the arrival in ox-drawn carts of settlers from 
the Red River country, the retreat of the Indians, and the beginning of 
agriculture. Opposite the entrance, set into the wall just above the 
floor, is the grave of Elizabeth Snelling, the infant daughter of Colonel 
and Mrs. Snelling who was born at the fort in September, 1820, and 
died there thirteen months later. A tombstone erected in 1926 by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution marks the grave. 

Four wall cases and four floor cases, specially designed for the dis- 
play of appropriate exhibits, are arranged at intervals along the walls 
of the circular room. The articles now on display have been selected 
from the collections of the Minnesota Historical Society and have been 
arranged by members of its staff. One case is devoted to sabres and 
firearms of types used at the fort in its early years; others contain dis- 
plays of military uniforms of the Civil War period and of women’s 
costumes of the same era. Numerous small pictures of the fort and of 
the neighboring communities of St. Paul, St. Anthony, and Mendota 
are on view in the cases. There are also a number of early maps of 
Minnesota Territory and of the military reservation. Perhaps the 
most interesting items now on exhibit are oil portraits of Colonel and 
Mrs. Snelling, which were recently presented to the historical society 
by their great-granddaughter, Miss Marion Snelling Hall of Cincin- 
nati. Plans are under way for hanging beside them other portraits and 
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scenic views from the society’s picture collection that have special sig- 
nificance in connection with the history of Fort Snelling. A guard is 
on duty in the Round Tower and it is open to the public every day, 
including Sundays and holidays, from 9:00 A.M. to 4:30 P.M., with the 
exception of the noon hour. 


A new archives act, Chapter 553 of the Laws of 1941, was passed 
by the Minnesota legislature during its last session. ‘This is the first 
important archives legislation adopted since 1919, when the Minnesota 
Historical Society was authorized to receive into its custody noncur- 
rent state and local records. The new law, in addition to amending 
the earlier one, prescribes the proper methods of making, preserving, 
and reproducing state and local archives. ‘This in itself is a forward 
step, even though no machinery is set up for enforcing the requirements 
of the act. The chief amendment to the old law relates to the destruc- 
tion of state and local archives. No document may be destroyed until 
it is six years old. Only the Minnesota Historical Society has the 
authority to destroy noncurrent archives, and both the society and the 
department in which the documents originate must keep adequate rec- 
ords of the material destroyed. Photographic and other copies of 
documents destroyed under this proviso are made legal evidence in 
courts when such copies are certified as true copies by the superintendent 
of the historical society. The law prescribes penalties for the mutila- 
tion or improper destruction of public records filed or deposited in 
public offices. 


Another bill of historical interest passed during the recent session 
of the legislature is Chapter 418, which establishes the Minnesota His- 
toric Sites and Markers Commission. This is composed of the director 
of state parks of the department of conservation, the commissioner of 
highways, and the superintendent of the Minnesota Historical Society, 
or their representatives. The commission may designate as historic 
sites any locations or areas that have archaeological or historical sig- 
nificance and authorize the erection of markers thereon, and it must 
act as an advisory body in the erection of historic markers. Those 
who erect markers are required to submit their plans and inscriptions 
to the commission “ for approval as to form, adequacy, suitability, and 
accuracy.” No funds for the operation of the commission are pro- 


vided. 
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More or less attention has been given the archaeology of Minnesota 
ever since the time of the Hill-Lewis survey of the 1880’s and 1890's, 
but modern scientific survey and excavation began in 1932 with the 
field work of the department of anthropology of the University of 
Minnesota, carried on under the direction of Dr. Albert E. Jenks and 
Dr. Lloyd A. Wilford. In “A Tentative Classification of the Pre- 
historic Cultures of Minnesota,” appearing in American Antiquity 
for January, Dr. Wilford summarizes the results of this work. The 
available knowledge of early man in the Minnesota area, fully pub- 
lished elsewhere, is briefly reviewed, but particular attention is given 
the remains of mound-building, pottery-making peoples of late pre- 
historic and historic times. The latter data, hitherto less well known 
to the general public than those of more ancient materials, are par- 
ticularly welcome. ‘This article contains the first broad scientific classi- 
fication to be published of the archaeological materials from the state. 

G. Husert SMITH 


The January number of the Minnesota Archaeologist is a “ Center- 
ville Issue,” devoted largely to articles about an ancient village site in 
the southeastern part of Anoka County. In the leading article, ““ The 
Centerville Monograph,” Harold Kohlepp presents the results of a 
detailed study of the site and its vicinity and of an examination and 
classification of more than a thousand artifacts found there. All are 
“surface finds,” for the area has not been excavated, but many were 
turned up by plows during the cultivation of the land. Mr. Kohlepp 
lists twenty-six types of materials found at Centerville, and he tabulates 
and classifies them. He names, for example, no less than thirty-two 
kinds of arrowheads from the site. Many of the objects discussed are 
pictured in connection with the article. The “ Historical Aspects of 
the Centerville Site” are surveyed by Wesley R. Hiller, and “ Some 
Examples of Potsherds from Centerville” are discussed by B. W. 
Thayer. 


A detailed Report of the Chippewa Mission Archaeological Investi- 
gation, conducted at Lac qui Parle in the summer of 1940, has been 
issued by the Minnesota Historical Records Survey (1941. 42 p.). 
The “ Preface ”’ is signed by Richard R. Sackett, assistant state super- 
visor of the survey, who had charge of the excavations (see ante, 
21: 207, 434). The booklet reviews briefly the history of the Lac qui 
Parle mission, and it provides accounts of excavations on the sites of the 
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mission chapel and of the Riggs, Pettijohn, Huggins, and Williamson 
houses. Diagrams and photographs of the sites are included, and lists 
of “ material excavated’ are presented. The latter items are now in 
the custody of the Chippewa County Historical Society. It is hoped 
eventually to display them in a museum on the site of the Lac qui Parle 
chapel. A set of photographs made during the course of the excava- 
tions has been turned over to the Minnesota Historical Society. To its 
Inventory of Federal Archives in the States, the Historical Records 
Survey has added recently a volume devoted to “‘ Miscellaneous Agen- 
cies” in Minnesota (214 p.). Listed in this volume are the archives 
of such agencies as the board of governors of the federal reserve system 
at Minneapolis, the federal communications commission at St. Paul, 
the federal home loan bank board, the federal housing administration, 
the inland waterways corporation, the interstate commerce commis- 
sion, the national labor relations board, and the United States civil 
service commission. The survey has completed its Inventory of the 
County Archives of Minnesota in two more counties —Cass (no. 


11— 152 p.) and Douglas (no. 21 — 143 p.). 


Extracts from a diary kept by the late Senator E. P. Peterson when 
he entered the University of Minnesota as a freshman in September, 
1874, are published in Minnesota Chats for January 14. The original 
diary is now owned by the writer's son-in-law, Mr. Thomas L. 
O’Hearn, real-estate manager for the university. The first entry, 
which is dated September 14, records Peterson’s departure from his 
farm home near Litchfield and tells of his four-hour trip by train to 
Minneapolis. Entrance examinations, registration and the selection 
of courses, and the process of finding and getting settled in a room neat 
the campus are described in later entries. 


Factors which enabled the St. Paul Pioneer Press to survive the 
turbulent days of the frontier and become the dominent newspaper in 
the Northwest are analyzed by Richard B. Eide in a doctoral disserta- 
tion on The Influence of Editorship and Other Forces on the Growth 
of the St. Paul Pioneer-Press, 1849-1909 (University of Missouri, 
1939. 111p.). Dr. Eide devotes most of his attention to the editorial 
policies of James M. Goodhue, Joseph R. Brown, Earle $. Goodrich, 
and Joseph A. Wheelock. Since it was during the latter’s editorship 
that the Pioneer Press became important throughout the Northwest, 
Dr. Eide gives considerable space to “The Wheelock Era, 1875- 
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1906.” Wheelock’s St. Paul Daily Press, rather than the older Pio- 
neer — which, as a staunch Democratic paper, had lost prestige during 
the Civil War and was unstable financially — was the dominant partner 
in the merger which produced the Pioneer Press in 1875. Under 
Wheelock, the Pioneer Press met the needs of a changing environment 
better than its rivals by making adjustments in its news, opinions, fea- 
tures, and advertising service. Dr. Eide’s study is of especial interest 
because it considers the effect upon the growth of the paper not only of 
the personalities who were connected with it, but of circulation and 
advertising policies, the coverage of news, the appearance of the news- 
paper, and the relation between its influence and the development of 
communication. L. B. 


An illustrated supplement published to commemorate the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the Minnesota Editorial Associa- 
tion appeared with many Minnesota newspapers in January. The 
only article in the supplement is a contribution by Professor Thomas 
F. Barnhart of the department of journalism in the University of 
Minnesota dealing with three “ Milestone Years” in the history of the 
association — 1867, the year of its organization ; 1891, when it marked 
its twenty-fifth anniversary; and 1916, when it celebrated its golden 
jubilee. “It is a lasting tribute to those early Minnesota editors that 
they had the wisdom and foresight to appreciate the historical signifi- 
cance of their very early meetings,” writes Mr. Barnhart in his review 
of the association’s first year. For “ this early turn toward history,” he 
gives credit to J. Fletcher Williams, a pioneer secretary of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society. Evidence that the leaders of the editorial 
association still are historically minded is to be found in a note recom- 
mending that the owners of pictures of local historical interest present 
them to the Minnesota Historical Society and thanking that organiza- 
whole-hearted co-operation in making this anniversary 


“ce 


tion for its 
edition possible.” 


The “ History of Medicine in Minnesota,” which has been appear- 
ing for the past two years in Minnesota Medicine, is continued in the 
March issue with the first installment of a “ History of Medicine in 
Brown County” compiled by Dr. George B. Weiser. The author 
presents accounts of hospitals, epidemics, and local medical societies, 
and sketches of physicians and surgeons who have practiced in the 
county. The concluding installments of a “ History of Medicine in 
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Dakota County” appear in the January and February numbers of 
Minnesota Medicine (see ante, p. 102). 


That the “ first policyholder in the Territory of Minnesota” of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company was Captain John 
Todd, the commandant at Fort Ripley from 1849 to 1856, is brought 
out by Robert D. Davis in an article in the Pilot's Log, a monthly pub- 
lication of the insurance company, for April. Todd “ requested a 
policy that would protect him under all conditions and in all parts of 


the country,” and though “ underwriting in Indian territory was usu- 
ally out of the question,” his policy was issued without restrictions. 
Later Todd was a trader in Dakota, and he became governor of the 
territory in 1869. His army service in Minnesota is commemorated 


in the name of Todd County. 


How the Grand Portage became a “ free trail,” open to the use of 
citizens of both the United States and Great Britain, is explained by 
Jack McBride in a feature article in the Duluth News-Tribune for 
January 19. He cites the provision, still in force, of the Webster- 
Ashburton treaty of 1842, which states that this Minnesota portage 
between Lake Superior and the Pigeon River “ shall be free and open 
to the use of the citizens and subjects of both nations.” A Canadian 
who might wish to use the trail in traveling from one community to 
another in Canada “ would be allowed to proceed without the custom- 
ary burden of international examinations and charges.” Some ex- 
amples of the use of the trail by the Indians, French, and English before 
the northeasternmost section of Minnesota become American territory 
are given by the author. 


A chronologically arranged “ History of Minnesota Road System,” 
compiled by the Northwest Good Roads Association, appears in the 
Brainerd Tribune for January 30. ‘The dates of events in the state's 
land transportation history are grouped under five headings — the “‘ Ox 
Cart Era,” the “ Railroad Era,” the “ Horse and Buggy Era,” the 
“Dawn of Automobile Era,” and the “ Automobile Era.” 


For the future historian of conservation in Minnesota, the Conserva- 
tion Volunteer will prove to be an invaluable guide to information on 
various phases of the subject, as well as a first-rate source in itself. Dr. 
Thomas S. Roberts draws upon his wide store of knowledge about 
Minnesota’s bird life in an article on “ Heron Lake through the 
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Years,’ which appears in the Volunteer for January. In it he tells of 
the vast and varied bird population that the settlers of the 1870's and 
1880's found on the Jackson County lake, of the hunting clubs that 
were established in the vicinity, and of attempts to conserve this wild 
life. Dr. Roberts also is the author of an account of “ Itasca Park's 
Pioneering Beavers” —three animals brought in from Canada in 
1901 — appearing in the March issue. Contributions to the story of 
fish and fishing in the state are George Weaver’s account of the “ delib- 
erate introduction” of carp in 1879, in the January number of the 
Volunteer; T. Surber’s description, in the same issue, of “ Some Early 
Biological Surveys on Minnesota Waters, 1918-1934”; and Mr. Sur- 
ber’s attempt, in the February number, to answer the question, 
“Where Did Our Fishlife Go?” In the latter number also, Gordon 
Fredine surveys the history of “ Bird Banding in Minnesota.” The 
conservation of a historic site, Fort St. Charles on the Lake of the 
Woods, is advocated in a radio drama by Jerry Vessels, appearing in 
the March number. The suggestion is there made that the site of 
La Verendrye’s eighteenth-century post is a “ state park possibility.” 


The importance of compiling and preserving a record of the local 
men who are now entering military service is stressed in an editorial 
in the Hibbing Daily Tribune for March 17. It suggests that “ the 
schools, the veterans organizations, the Hibbing Historical society, the 
tourist and convention bureau and other agencies interested should 
start now to prepare and preserve the names of all men who are in the 
service of their country during the present crisis, so we may have a 


complete history.” 


Henry H. Sibley’s role in the development of the Minnesota country 
is brought out in an article in the Rocky Mountain Hushandman ot 
Great Falls, Montana, for January 30. It relates that at Mendota 
“he lived like a gentleman,” entertaining “ with generosity and grace” 
the missionaries, traders, travelers, and scientists who passed through 
the region. The preservation as a museum of the house that Sibley 
built at Mendota is noted. 


Since February 26 an anonymous “ Resident of Union Hill” has 
been contributing to the Belle Plaine Herald articles on the history of 
southern Minnesota under the title “ Historical Notes and Occur- 
rences.” The opening installments deal with the Sioux Indians, and 
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they include lengthy quoted passages from a narrative prepared in 1845 
by an unnamed European visitor. The “ Sioux Medicine-men”’ are 
the subject of the third article, published on February 20. In the next 
issue the writer turns to local affairs, giving brief sketches of early mail 
service and transportation, and describing the unrest caused by the 
Sioux War in the Union Hill district. An account of a trip up the 
Mississippi to St. Paul in September, 1861, is quoted from a contempo- 


rary narrative in the issues for March 20 and 27. 


Loca. Historica SOCIETIES 


Plans for a new Becker County courthouse, which are described in 
the Detroit Lakes Record for March 27, mention quarters for the 
Becker County Historical Society. A large room for a museum dis- 
play and a smaller one for a library and office are to be included in the 


basement of the structure. 


The role of Traverse des Sioux in the history of the Minnesota 
Valley was stressed by Henry N. Benson, president of the Nicollet 
County Historical Society, in an address presented at a dinner meeting 
of the Blue Earth County Historical Society at Mankato on Febru- 
ary +. The importance of the site to the Indians, the missionaries, and 
traders whose activities were centered there, and the picturesque activi- 
ties connected with the treaty negotiated at Traverse des Sioux in 1851 
were discussed by Mr. Benson. At the annual meeting of the Blue 
Earth County society, which was held on January 8, Mr. Horace W. 
Roberts was named president ; Mrs. George W. Sugden, vice-president ; 
and Mr. Raymond Hughes, secretary-treasurer. 


The Montevideo American has been publishing descriptions of dis- 
plays arranged in the museum of the Chippewa County Historical 
Society. In its issue for March 14, for example, it presents an account 
of a special book exhibit. Included were early children’s books, text 
books, and a copy of George Catlin’s illustrated work on the American 


Indians. 


Progress in arranging the exhibits for the museum within the stock- 
ade at Grand Portage is reported in the Cook County News-Herald of 
Grand Marais for February 6 and 27. The material found during 
excavations on the site is being classified and mounted, according to 


these accounts. 
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‘The museum of the Crow Wing County Historical Society at Brain- 
erd is again open to the public, after being closed for several months, 
according to the Brainerd Daily Dispatch of February 5. The ex- 
hibits will be open five days each week ; Mrs. Madge Koop is in charge. 
At its annual meeting, which was held on February 29, the society 
named Mr. Hilding Swanson president. Other officers elected in- 
clude Mrs. Agnes Murray, vice-president; Mrs, J. M. Hayes, treas- 
urer;and Mrs. Mabel H. Clarkson, secretary. 


Papers on the history of the LaGrange mills, by Miss Rosalie 


Youngdahl, and on an early “ navigation project” for connecting the 
Minnesota and Mississippi rivers through a canal, by C. A. Rasmussen, 
were read before a meeting of the Goodhue County Historical Society 
at Red Wing on January 13. A letter of appreciation about the so- 
ciety’s museum, from Dr. E. C. Schmidt of Northfield, is printed in the 


Republican Eagle of Red Wing for February 27. 


The Hennepin County Historical Society is to be congratulated 
upon the appearance of the first number of Hennepin County History: 
A Quarterly Bulletin, issued under the editorship of Edward A. Blom- 
field. This mimeographed bulletin, published in April, represents a 
pioneer effort on the part of a county historical society in Minnesota 
to issue a periodical. It contains, in addition to an introduction by the 
society’s president, Mr. Robert E. Scott, a brief history of Colonel 
Stevens’ home in Minneapolis, reports on meetings held since January 
1, announcements of future meetings, notes on museum activities and 
accessions, and a list of members. At a meeting of the society held at 
St. Louis Park on January 28, Mr. Joseph Zalusky spoke on the 
“Geology of Hennepin County.” Following this talk, the society’s 
museum, which had been completely rearranged under the direction of 
a WPA supervisor, Mr. Norman A. Geske, was open for inspection. 
A round-table discussion of the “ Early History of Richfield,” con- 
ducted by Mr. Blomfield, was the feature of a meeting held at Rich- 
field on March 18. Among those who participated in the discussion 
were the Reverend Allyn Hanson, Mrs. George H. Towler, Mrs. E. 
L. Dills, Mrs. Perry Amidon, and Mrs. Vivian Turnham. A detailed 
“Report” of the “work done by the Hennepin County WPA Mu- 
seum Project” from the beginning of October to the end of January 
has been prepared by Mr. Geske. His object, according to his intro- 
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duction, has been to “ develop the educational use of the collections ”’ of 


the society. 


Dr. Lewis Beeson of the staff of the Minnesota Historical Society 
discussed “‘ Early Minnesota Newspapers” before a meeting of the 
Lake Pepin Valley Historical Society at Lake City on February 11. 


Ata meeting of the McLeod County Historical Society at Hutchin- 
son on January 24+, Mrs. H. H, Bonniwell spoke on Joseph R. Brown 
and Mr. S$. S$. Beach presented an account of early transportation in 
McLeod County. The Hutchinson Leader continues to publish notes 
on the society’s accessions by its secretary, Mrs. Sophie P. White. In 
the issue for January 3 she describes a group of interesting pictures and 
other items relating to the Hutchinson family, received from Mr. Paul 
H. Hutchinson of Fowler, California. 


The Meeker County Historical Society was organized at a meeting 
held at Litchfield on February 12. A constitution was submitted and 
adopted and several talks were presented. ‘The speakers included 
Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, curator of the museum of the state his- 
torical society, who spoke on the relation of the state and local organiza- 
tions; and Mr. Harold Olson of the state highway department, who 
discussed the historical markers erected by his department. The for- 
mal organization of the society was completed on March 5, when per- 
manent officers were elected. They are Dr. A, C. Nelson of Litchfield, 
president; C. L. Nelson of Dassel, vice-president ; Miss Luella Nelson 
of Litchfield, secretary; and H. I. Peterson of Litchfield, treasurer. 
The society is making plans for a museum, which will be located in 


Litchfield. 


A recent gift to the Nobles County Historical Society consists of 
material from the archives of a Worthington post of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. Included are the original roster of the post, which 
was organized in 1883, and the adjutant’s minute book for the years 


from 1892 to 1901. 


An appropriation of a hundred dollars was made toward the upkeep 
of the Olmsted County Historical Society by the county board at its 
January meeting. The city of Rochester assists the society by provid- 
ing quarters for its museum, with heat and light. 
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‘The program presented before the Rice County Historical Society 
in Faribault on February 18 included a paper on “ Elijah Graves 
Nutting, Walter M. Nutting, and the Nutting Truck Company ”’ in 
Faribault, by Guerdon S. Allen, and an illustrated talk on the early 
settlement of Faribault, by Professor Leonard S$. Wilson of Carleton 
College. Account books, pictures, and models of articles manufac- 
tured by the Nutting Truck and Caster Company, all illustrative of 
Mr. Allen’s paper, were displayed in connection with the meeting. 
His detailed review of a pioneer Faribault family and the industry 
that it established is published in installments in the Faribault Daily 
News tor February 20, 21, and 22. Late in January, a number of 
Rice County newspapers carried a statement of the objectives of the 
local historical society, issued by its president, Mr. Carl L. Weicht of 
Northfield. Its purposes, he writes, “are twofold, to preserve the 
records of local history and to create a public interest in the persons 
and events which have gone into the building of the county.” He 
calls upon those who have “ old records, pictures and printed matter 
‘consider 


‘ 


as well as more obvious objects of historical interest” to 
the historical society as a suitable agent to preserve them,” and he 
appeals to all who are interested in the county’s past to enroll as 


members. 


A community historical society was organized at Hibbing on Feb- 
ruary 26, with Mr, Clarence Kleffman and Mr. Hubert Dear as 
temporary president and secretary, respectively. The society hopes 
to establish a museum for the preservation of material relating to 
local industrial and civic growth. 


“Let us all get interested in the move to make the Sibley County 
Historical Society one of the best in the state. Our county is rich in 
historic lore. Let your family name be registered on the honor scroll 
of the Sibley County Historical Society.” Thus reads an article in 
the drlington Enterprise for January 16, which states the objectives 
of the local historical society, tells what it can accomplish with co- 
operation, and asks citizens of the county to join both in its member- 
ship and in its work. When the society held a meeting on March 7, 
its membership had reached a total of ninety-three. A feature of the 
meeting was a talk by Miss Ruth H. Carpenter cn the local historical 
work of the WPA. At its March meeting, the county board appro- 
priated $250 toward the funds of the Sibley County society. 
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The activities of the Waseca County Historical Society during the 
past year were reviewed at its annual meeting, which was held at 
Waseca on January 6. They include the opening of a museum in a 
pioneer log cabin and the erection of markers on two historic sites in 
the county. The officers of the society, including Mr. H. A. Panz- 
ram, president, were re-elected. 


A bill authorizing the transfer from the state to the Washington 
County Historical Society of the old warden’s residence at Stillwater 
was passed by the 1941 legislature and signed by the governor on 
March 17. The house will be used by the society for museum pur- 
poses. At a meeting held on March 27, the society was reorganized, 
incorporating as a nonprofit organization. Its government and the 
control of its museum property is vested in a board of five trustees. 
They are E. L. Roney, H. C. Robertson, Roy Strand, Mrs. George 
Supple, and Ray G. Kern, and they have been elected for terms vary- 
ing in length from one to three years. As the original terms expire, 
new trustees will be elected to serve for terms of three years. <A brief 
history of the warden’s house was presented by Mr. Roney at the 
March meeting; it is outlined in the Stillwater Daily Gazette 
for March 28. The museum will be officially opened to the public 
on June 20. 


Displays of World War posters and of campaign buttons, from 
the collections of Mr. George Hage, were exhibited in connection 
with a meeting of the Watonwan County Historical Society at St. 
James on January 10. Mr. Hage was elected president of the or- 
ganization, Mrs. Will Curtis was named vice-president, and Mr, J. 
E. Setrum is secretary for the coming year. 


The Winona County Historical Society has established a museum 
on the campus of the Winona State Teachers College. On January 
17, representatives of the society, of the college alumni association, of 
the local old settlers’ association, and of the local chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution met at Winona to formulate plans for 
the museum. A report on the museum of the Olmsted County His- 
torical Society at Rochester was presented. ‘The old settlers’ associa- 
tion has turned over to the new museum all its collections, with the 
exception of pictures. The museum was opened for inspection by 
several local groups early in April. 
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Loca History ITeMs 


A revealing picture of the early schools of Aitkin County is pub- 
lished in the Aitkin Republican of March 13, which presents an inter- 
view with Mrs. Rachel Hardy Young, a pioneer teacher in the region. 
Mrs. Young recalls her experiences in teaching a primary class in the 
winter of 1889-90. Classes were held in a building now used as a 
village hall, and they included a secondary and a grammar grade. 
Later Mrs. Young took a homestead at Malmo and taught in a rural 
school there, and in 1915 she became county superintendent of schools 
with 142 schools to supervise. 


An appeal for material for a local historical museum to be estab- 
lished in the high school at Aitkin is made in the 4itkin Republican for 
February 6. The museum is sponsored by a student group known as 
the Student Coordinating Congress. 


“Pioneer Days at Coon Creek” in Anoka County are recalled by 
Irving Caswell in the Anoka County Union for January 1. “ Most 
of the farmers in the neighborhood were Irish,” he writes. ‘‘ They 
came first as railroad laborers, saved a goodly portion of their wages, 
which never amounted to more than $1.50 per day, and then bought 
land and worked their farms intelligently and profitably.” Sketches of 
a number of these Irish pioneers are presented by Mr. Caswell. He 
tells also of the little district school that he attended more than sixty 
years ago, and of the teachers from whom he received his first instruc- 


tion. 


The story of a mill erected on the Midway River near Thomson in 
1875 is reviewed in the Carlton County Vidette of Carlton for Feb- 
ruary 27. The log structure was erected by Eric Palkie, a Finnish 
pioneer, who hewed the logs and whittled the machinery by hand. 
Several pictures of the mill, which still is standing, accompany the 
article. 


An effort to locate historic sites in the vicinity of Cass Lake and to 
have them adequately marked is being made by the local Chippewa 
Indian Council, according to an announcement in the Cass Lake Times 
for March 13. Among the sites mentioned are those of a pagan ceme- 
tery on Lake Andrusia, of two early Indian missions, of the northern- 
most point reached by Zebulon M. Pike in the winter of 1805-06, and 
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of several trading posts. An editorial in the Bemidji Pioneer of March 
15 compliments the Cass Lake community upon its effort to mark his- 
toric sites. “We have consistently claimed that one of the greatest 
assets any community has is its historic romance,” writes the editor, 
“and we have urged . . . the importance of familiarizing its business- 
men with the romance of the community.” 


“A Brief History of the Mabel Creamery Association,” which was 
organized as a co-operative enterprise in January, 1900, appears in the 
Mabel Record for February 21. This followed the destruction by 
fire of a privately owned creamery, which had been established in 1885. 
The account includes a list of the original stockholders in the creamery 
association. 


The story of a pioneer industry at Rushford, which is represented 
today by the Rushford Wagon Company, is reviewed in the Tri-County 
Record of Rushford for March 13. A shop for the making and re 
pairing of wagons, according to this account, was established at Rush- 


ford as early as 1860 by John Albertson. 


The feature of a booklet issued to commemorate the seventy-fifth 
anniversary on September 22, 1940, of the Round Prairie Lutheran 
Church near Glenville in Freeborn County is a history of the congre- 
gation to 1918 by Dr, Ignatius Bjorlee (61 p.). The narrative ap 
peared earlier in the Evening Tribune of Albert Lea for September 20, 
1940 (see ante, 22:449). The booklet contains also a “ History of 
the Round Prairie Luther League” by Cora Trae, a “ Brief History 
of the South Round Prairie Lutheran Church” by A. C. Korsrud, and 
records of addresses presented in connection with the anniversary cele- 
bration. 


The selection of the site of Zumbrota by Samuel Chaffee, the plat- 
ting of the town in the fall of 1856, and the opening of its first store 
are recalled in an illustrated article in the Daily Republican Eagle of 
Red Wing for January 23, which calls attention to the community’s 
eighty-fifth anniversary. In the same issue an account is given of 
some early basketball games at Red Wing. ‘The first game played in 
public is said to have taken place in 1896. <A page of the Republican 
Eagle for March 27 is devoted to articles about and pictures of the 
little village of Vasa, which is described as the “ cradle of the Swedish 
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Lutheran church in Minnesota.” The role of Eric Norelius in estab- 
lishing the church and other institutions at Vasa is described. 


Under the title “Old Frontenac’s ‘Umbrella’ Trailblazer for 
Airplane,” the Minneapolis Tribune of March 9 publishes an article 
by C. A. Rasmussen about Colonel Jeptha Garrard’s experiments with 
flying machines at the Lake Pepin village. In a carpenter shop back 
of St. Hubert’s Lodge, the home of the colonel’s brother, General Israel 
Garrard, the primitive plane was built by a local workman in the 
1890's. The author tells of the attempts, for the most part unsuccess- 
ful, to fly the machine or glider out over Lake Pepin. A “ professional 
parachute jumper had been imported for that purpose,” he records. 


A Historical Sketch of the Church of St. Cyril of Minneapolis, the 
“only Slovak Catholic parish in the Archdiocese of St. Paul,” was 
published in connection with its golden jubilee on February 23 (1941). 
As early as 1875 a few Slovak families had settled in Minneapolis, 
according to this sketch, and by 1885 the city included a well-defined 
“Slovak community.” An account is given of a local fraternal insur- 
ance society, organized in 1888, whose members promoted the establish- 
ment of a Slovak parish. Nine pages are devoted to the history of the 
church incorporated in 1891; the remainder of the pamphlet is given 
over to illustrations and a list of members. 


An interview with Miss Elizabeth Tipperman of Mound, who re- 
calls a ‘“‘ Covered Wagon Trek” from Pennsylvania to Lake Minne- 
tonka in the spring of 1879, appears in the Minnetonka Pilot for March 
27. The Tipperman family and Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Dewey packed 
“their personal belongings in two covered wagons, along with enough 
staple food to last until they reached their destination” and started out 
on a journey that lasted a month. 


Some experiences of a society editor for a Minneapolis newspaper in 
the 1890's are recalled by Agnes von Scholten in an article entitled 
“When You and I Were Young, Maggie,” which appears in the 
Countryside of Minneapolis for February. The writer tells particu- 
larly of the social activities of members of the summer colony at Lake 


Minnetonka. 


Layman’s Cemetery in Minneapolis is the subject of a brief historical 
sketch in the Southtowner of Minneapolis for March 21. It tells how 
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the tract was set aside by Martin Layman in 1853, describes an attempt 
to remove the graves and use the ground for commercial purposes, and 
explains that the tract was purchased by the city council in 1927 and 
renamed the Minneapolis Pioneers’ and Soldiers’ Cemetery. Sketches 
of some of the Minnesota pioneers who are buried there, including 
Philander Prescott and Charles W. Christmas, appear in later issues 
of the Southtowner. 


A record of the wheat raised on the Houston County farm of the 
late Henry C. Fruechte from 1863 to 1881 is published in the Cale- 
donia Journal for March 13. Fruechte, who settled in Minnesota in 
1861, recorded the number of acres planted in wheat, the number of 
bushels harvested, the yield per acre in bushels, and the price received. 
The record was found among his papers. 


Pioneer life in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Oliver P. Clinton, who 
settled at Money Creek in Houston County in 1867, is described by 
their granddaughter, Mrs, George W. Moore of Houston, in an article 
in the Winona Republican-Herald tor March 24. The writer tells of 
“Christmas programs with gaily decorated trees,” of the team of oxen 
that “‘ was even used to convey the family to church,” of quantities of 
hazelnuts that were gathered each fall for winter consumption, and of 
many incidents that occurred in this frontier home. 


Programs dealing with the early history of the Wendago district in 
Itasca County were presented before meetings held during the winter 
months by the Wendago Farm Bureau. On February 21, according to 
the /tasca County Independent of Grand Rapids for February 28, the 
program dealt with “ Early Settlers and Logging Operations.” ‘The 
story of settlement in the area was traced back to 1854. 


The history of the schools of Balsam Township in Itasca County is 
outlined by Mrs. Walter F. Smith in the Jtasca Jron News of Coleraine 
for February 20. ‘The narrative covers a period of forty years and 
deals with five schools in the area. Names of teachers and pupils are 
given, and the circumstances under which the schools were established 
and conducted are described. 


An unusual and useful feature of a booklet on the History of St. 
John’s Lutheran Church of Okabena is a map of the parish on which 
rural members are located by numbers (1940. 36p.). It is followed 
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by a list of names of members, arranged by townships and villages. 
The pamphlet commemorates the forty-fifth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the congregation by a group of German Lutherans who in 
1895 emigrated from Illinois to Jackson County. 


An article dealing with ‘‘ New Prague the Settlement,” which ap- 
pears in the New Prague Times for March 27, has been compiled by 
members of a social science class in the local high school under the 
direction of Paul E. Koefod, instructor. The students trace the story 
of the community back to 1856, when Anton Philipp settled on the site. 
The same students are responsible for a detailed history of the ‘“ New 
Prague Co-operative Creamery,” which is published in the Times for 


March 6. 


The erection of the first “ municipally owned light plant ” at Madi- 
son in 1898 is recalled in the Independent Press of Madison for Febru- 
ary 14. The plant was used from that year until 1912, “ when the 
load became too great for the equipment.” The original rate was 
“50 cents per light or 12% cents per 1000 watts.” Light was sup- 


plied from dusk to midnight and from five in the morning until day- 
light. 


The story of the “ First Hutchinson Post Office,” which was estab- 
lished in August, 1856, is reviewed by Sophie White in the Hutchinson 
Leader for February 21. The “neat cupboard not too large to rest 
upon a table”’ which Lewis Harrington, the first postmaster, used in 
distributing the mail was recently added to the collections of the 
McLeod County Historical Society, according to Mrs. White. She 
tells how the mail reached Hutchinson in the days before the railroad, 
and she presents accounts of the postmasters who succeeded Harrington. 


The sixty-fifth anniversary of the organization in McLeod County 
of a Bohemian Reading and Educational Society is noted in the Hutch- 
inson Leader for January 10. The names of the Czech pioneers who 
organized the society on January 9, 1876, are listed. 





Early views of Fairmont have been appearing since January 31 in 
the Fairmont Daily Sentinel, which presents the pictures with explana- 
tory articles under the heading “When Grandfather Was a Boy.” 
“The Sentinel Staff in 1901-1902” is shown in the issue for March 
28. The beginnings of a local industry, the Fairmont Railway Mo- 
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tors, are described in the Sentinel for February 26, which includes a 
picture of the first car manufactured in a local machine shop. The 
work of Mr. Stanley Stewart, city clerk, in arranging the records of 
the village and city councils from 1878 to the present is the subject of 
an article in the Sentinel for January 29. 


A brief history of the Martin County Business Men’s Association, 
which was organized in 1914 and was incorporated in 1917, appears in 
the Truman Tribune for March 13. It includes an account of the 
activities of the association, which operates as a credit bureau, and a 
list of charter members. 


Conditions in Fergus Falls in 1884, when he arrived there, are 
described by Senator Elmer E. Adams in the Fergus Falls Daily Jour- 
nal for February 25. He records that “ some people thought the way 
to make a town was to have an opera house and so the opera house com- 
pany was organized and a site acquired.” A pretentious hotel, a gas 
plant, and five flour mills are among other features of the local scene 
that are recalled by Senator Adams. 


The removal of the offices of the St. Paul newspaper to new quarters 
late in January was the occasion for the publication in the S?. Paul 
Dispatch during the week of January 20 of a series of illustrated ar- 
ticles by George Christmas dealing with the early history of the city. 
Included are accounts of the founding of the Minnesota Pioneer by 
James M. Goodhue in 1849, of the attempt made in 1858 to remove 
the capital from St. Paul to St. Peter, of the editorials published by 
pioneer editors, and of some “ big stories” appearing in the St. Paul 
papers of the 1870's. 


Among the activities of the leisure education department of the 
St. Louis County rural schools is the encouragement among groups 
with foreign backgrounds of the continuation of Old World folk 
customs. It has, for example, instituted among the Finns an official 
celebration of “ Laskianinen Day,” a winter sports festival. No less 
than nineteen St. Louis County communities and schools staged such 
celebrations on February 9, 1940, and a county-wide celebration was 
held at the Alango High School on February 9, 1941. Among those 
of Swedish descent in the county, a “ Lucia Dagen”’ celebration is held 
in December. Yearbooks describing these celebrations are issued by 
the leisure education department. 
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“Reads Landing in the Pioneer Days”’ is the title of a history, 
‘compiled through the co-operation of the Woman's Progressive Club 
of Reads,” which has been appearing in installments in the Wabasha 
County Herald-Standard since February 20. It traces the history of 
the old Mississippi River town back to the early decades of the past 
century, when such pioneers as Augustin Rocque and Charles R. Read 
were trading on the site. Trade from both the Chippewa and the 
Mississippi valleys centered about this point as steamboating became 
important, and the community that grew up took Read’s name. In 
later installments there are accounts of the platting of the town in 
1854, of the establishment of a newspaper, of steamboat arrivals, and of 


early commercial developments. 


Accounts published in the Plainview newspapers since 1899, when 
the local creamery was established, have been utilized in preparing a 
historical sketch of this co-operative organization appearing in the 


Plainview News for January 31. 


In order to arouse interest in the meeting of the Winona County 
Old Settlers Association held at Winona on February 22, the Winona 
Republican-Herald published weekly from January 11 to February 22 
articles about the early history of the county by William Codman, the 
association’s historian. They deal with the following subjects: “‘ Cap- 
tain Orrin Smith— Founder of Winona,” “ Winona’s Christmas 
Party ” of 1852, a community celebration held in the Winona House, 
the dates of the “‘ Establishment of Schools” and other public institu- 
tions in Winona, the “ Skulls of Chief Wabasha’s Children ” that were 
obtained from graves on Wabasha Prairie by an English phrenologist 
in 1852, an “ Abstract of Title” of the Winona State Teachers Col- 
lege, the story of Maiden Rock and “ We-non-ah, Indian Woman,” 


and “ Pioneer Women of Winona.” 


























